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MERCURY 


Mercury, also known by 
its old English name 
quicksilver, is the only 
. pure metal that is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures. 
One of the heaviest of the 
elements, it is obtained 
from cinnabar, a com- 
pound of mercury and 
sulphur, which is mined 
in Italy, Spain and the Americas. The best known use of 
mercury is in thermometers and barometers, but its ability to dissolve 
certain other metals makes it of importance in the chemical industry, 
and in gold-mining where it is used in one method of extracting gold. 
Compounds of mercury have many uses. Both mercurous and mercuric 
chloride play an important part in medicine—Paracelsus, the Swiss 
physician, was using mercury compounds early in the sixteenth century. 
In agriculture they are used in the manufacture of seed dressings. 
Oxides of the metal are used in special marine paints, and the bright 
scarlet pigment, vermilion, is made from mercuric sulphide. Fulminate 
of mercury, a powerful explosive, is used in the manufacture of 
detonators. 
L.C.I. uses mercury in one method of producing caustic soda and 
chlorine. It also uses compounds. of mercury to 
make plastics, dyestuffs and other cheghicals, in- fic! 
cluding phthalic anhydride, one of the intermediates 
used in the manufacture of the brilliant ‘ Monastral ’ eee 


blue pigment. aT, 
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At home or away 


There is nothing to equal “ Black & White” 
whether enjoyed at home or away. This special 
blend of fine Scotch whiskies has a quality 
which puts it distinctly in'a class of its own. 


‘BLACK& WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Secret is in the Blending 


By Appointment Seotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George V!. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association (U.K. only) 
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5 Assets exceed £95,000,000 


Ensure a good education for your child 
The Standard “‘ Public Schools’ 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM FOR FIVE YEARS 


ou the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what the future may hold 
or you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed as desired. 
University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education envisaged, with dates of birth 
of parent and child, to 


” Policy effected now will secure 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 

















THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 














HE only satisfactory method of 
learning a foreign language is the direct 
method. 

In other words, you must learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. 

It naturally follows from this that the 
old-fashioned method of memorising long 
lists of foreign words is entirely abolished 
when you learn a language by the direct 
way. You get to know each word by using 
it, and by using it in different ways and 
relationships. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ez-Service 
members of Her Majesty's Forces. 








No long months trying to memorise 
lengthy vocabularies and dreary rules! 
You are guided naturally and instinctively, 
as a child is taught to quickly grasp words 
and their meanings, their fitness, their use 
—and their pronunciation. 

Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language, but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend. The 
method enables you to learn a foreign 
language in your own time, and in from 
one-third to one-half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
- $02 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
———PO8T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—— 


| ive jen ges Institute, 
Ik oo. Wigmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 
| Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 
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BOAC 
akek. geod 


Cane of yeu 


TO ALL SIX CONTINENTS 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.: 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1. (VICtoria 
2323) or 75 Regent St., W.1. (MAYfair 6611). 





Great Britain 
USA 

Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Canada 
West Indies 
South America 
Middle East 
West Africa 
East Africa 
South Africa 
Pakistan 
India 

Ceylon 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Far East 
Japan 


FLY ~™ » BO-AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN’ ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 


AIRWAYS LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 


1* 














BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


It has made a habit of satisfying . . . this tried and trusted 
John Cotton. Each pipeful, each cigarette burns cool and 
sweet, fragrant to the end with never a trace of artificial 
flavouring to mar its perfection. For 180 years, others have 
smoked John Cotton and pronounced it good; why not put 
their judgment to the test ? 








John Cotton Tobacco S uc h fi ne to bac co 


Nos.1&2 -4/9 oz. 
R00 


Non Aaa AT for 20 J ohn Cotton 


Empire - -4/1},, 
MADE IN EDINBURGH 














Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 


you can volunteer a contribution 


. . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 
work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086. with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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—from that day to this, I 
have never been able to 
accustom myself to any other 


tobacco—BARNEYS. 


“1 first came across your Tobacco about 
a year ago, when I was travelling . . . 
I had run short of my then favourite 
brand, which shall be nameless, and, 
on enquiring in the smoking-room bar 
was told that there was none to be 
had. ... Looking through their supply 
of tobaccos, I chose a tin of Barneys, 
and from that day to this, I have never 
been able to accustom myself to any 
other tobacco.” 


We replied that we should be very 
glad to supply him by personal 
parcel post direct to the Mine, until 
such times as we were able to 
arrange for him a more convenient 
source of supply. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yettoall. Write 


Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
* 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure(mild). Home Prices 4/5d. oz. 


3%) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


MUST FIND 


21,000 


MEALS 
EVERY DAY 
for 
THEIR FAMILY 


With 7,000 children to provide 
for, Barnardo’s need a deep purse 


10/- 
PLEASE HELP BY GIFT 


Sent, etc. A payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.i. 


STILL DEPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY 
GIFTS AND LEGACIES 


will buy one child’s food 
for five days 














King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


King Georael) 


Ot Seateh litte 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 
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Bueknall Line 


UNITED KINGDOM 


to and from 


SOUTH and EAST 





AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 

PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 

LOURENCO MARQUES 
BEIRA 





West End Passenger Office: 
29-34 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Head Office: 
104-7 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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YOU can help to 


keep nim Siniling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 





164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





GARLIC |Abconouic excess 


: THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
is good for you ! ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
It has now been made possible for PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 
Garlic—one of the oldest natural ; “Se 


remedies—to be taken in completely There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
latabl dea | f with no conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
palatable and odourless torm to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
unpleasant after-effects. Stimulants. 
ZYTOCIN contains the active prin- This treatment, which can be taken without 
ciples of Garlic in handy tablets and interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
gives helpful relief in cases of life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 


CATARRH, revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 


invigorating the whole nervous system. 
COUGHS and COLDS Particulars and advice can be sent to all 


parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


ZYTO CI No ————- TEAR OUT AND POST————— 
| A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
63 TABLETS 5/- 21 TABLETS 1/11 Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


(full three weeks’ supply) (one week's trial pack) 








Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 

From Boots, Timothy Whites and Taylors Led., and Treatise. 

other leading chemists. In case of difficulty, from . f 
address below. (Postage 3d.) NAME 


ADDRESS 
EMION LIMITED (Dept. B.M.) a 
22 GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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it’s only fair 
to warn you 


... that the new 
Sobranie Straight 
Cut Virginia will make you a con- 
firmed smoker for life. There'll be no 
turning back—its smooth smoking, its 
inimitable flavour will captivate you. 
Here is Sobranie’s age-old tradition 
happily wedded 


to the Virginia SOBRANIE 


straight cut 
vogue of today. Viatutn 














BY APPOINTMENT 
CLOCK SPECIALISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 


Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 





Heather spray brooch in 9-ct. 
gold circle set with pearls £13 15 


| A Thistle spray brooch ® 


) in yellow and white Heather spray brooch 
9-ct. gold set with in 9-ct. gold set with 


cairngorms £26 pearls £24 
PRICES QUOTED include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax. 


Quaichs. Reproductions in silver of these ancient Scottish 
drinking vessels in five sizes: 

4tin £12 21 

Shin £9 15 § 

Qtin £5 JSS 

Qin £2 15 0 

ttiin £2 7 6 


OUR JEWELLERY 
AND WATCH REPAIR 
SERVICE is available 
to give immediate 


and skilful attention Larger sizes, up to 


12in. in diameter 


to your requirements. are available. 





Edinburgh Crystal is characteristically Scottish. Flawless material 


and workmanship give the attractive Thistle design instant appeal 





Illustrated above are some of the pieces from the suite of eleven items. 


The beautiful gifts illustrated are taken from the many 


always on view at 87 George Street. 
They express to a wonderful degree the care and 
consideration given in their selection 
and will truly convey 


sentiments of regard and fine feeling. 
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BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


it 


ma 


fine cloths of wool 


Treat yourself this spring to a suit made of years it is a very shrewd investment. 

“* Sheltie ”— the unbeatable, strong-but-gentle Ask your tailor about “ Sheltie” (Regd.). 
cloth for men or women. “Sheltie” is a Orcome along to our unique showrooms where 
luxury, but one you can afford. And since it this cloth and hundreds of others are displayed 
wears so well and looks so good for so many 


superbly. 
JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 











HOLIDAYS! 


Think of the old folk, the gentle- 
women in distress, the poor 
hard-working mothers and their 
children who have no hope of a 


rest and change from  over- 
MARINE ENGINES crowded conditions. 
DIESELS 





Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- Gifts for Church Army Fresh 
pression-ignition, solid > nee ie . Air Homes will be gratefully 
of eight models from 22 to -P. Seng wads 
‘Cauhy Sith Lloyd’s and Board of received by The Rev. E. 
Trade requirements. Wilson Carlile, General 
RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) Secretary, The Church Army, 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 55 Bryanston Street, London, 


W.1. 
All Kelvin Engines are supplied with ful 
marine equipment 


©HURCH ARMY 
TheBergius @.Ltd Teo zs 


DOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 











TS SS Ie 
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THE FAMOUS deme Lae EP 
Land and Water sero woo 
AGAIN Waterproof Wrist Watches 


AVAILABLE 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest expression of modern 
watchmaking practice. They can be absolutely relied upon for correct time 
under any conditions in which a watch may be worn, in any part of the 
world, in all extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. Land and Water 
Watches are non-magnetic and are compensated and adjusted to all tem- 
peratures. They are capable of being regulated to 2 minutes per month. 
The cases are of stainless steel and the watch glass is unbreakable. When 
you buy a Land and Water Wrist Watch you buy correct time for all time. 


ESTABLISHED 1790 


Birch & Gaydon Ltd. 


Staybrite Stainless Steel 153 Fenchurch St. 
Wristlets - - 20/- extra 
To fit either model London, E.C.2 
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mote Wavy Navy 

















Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 





2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
1-OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 











(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 
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same family has H 


S HH 1 
jealously guarded the ‘i # 23% NET 
tradition that ensures i> = 

the excellence of 


Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 


! 


(Tax paid by Society) 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


UP TO £5,000 CAN 
NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 





cose lessoscsceccecccecccccecccccccsccceasscecssccsseccsassesescesccscese 


Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


Seance 
ett pete tte 
L+H 2 i 
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Making Retirement Possible 


THERE are still many Governesses in employment and a great many 
Teachers in private schools. Some are still teaching at the age of 
70 and over. They love their work and will not retire until their energy 
fails. Some dare not retire because they have nothing beyond what 
they earn. Others go on working because they have no home to which 
to retire. 


For working governesses and private teachers the G.B.I. 
provides a Free Employment Bureau, licensed annually 
by the L.C.C. Help is given for training if necéssary, in 
other occupations. To relieve the minds of those who 
are contemplating retirement, annuities may be granted 
but suspended until they actually retire. If they wish 
to continue to teach beyond normal retirement age their 
annuities may be paid in part or full, depending on what 
they can earn. 


The ordinary private teacher has no Association or Approved Society 
to protect her rights, so the G.B.I. seeks in some measure to fill the gap. 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


tn 
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LHL snenens 
HULLUUNUNTEN HAT 


“The World's dindinnins Meakin: 


* FOR BOOK Ss * 
SPECIALISTS IN TRACING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


= rritbe — (16 line * ae Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Just Published An amazing story of 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH courage and daring: 


Remember THE 
and be Glad 





All the wit, the intensity of 
appreciation, the informality 
that made Haply I May 
Remember such’ a_ brilliant 
success are here again in 
another volume of ‘memories 
of people, places and moods.” 
16s. 


WHITE 
RABBIT 


The true story of 
Wing Commander Yeo- 
Thomas, G.C., M.C., 
told in full by 


BRUCE 


MARSHALL 


Illustrated. 16s. net 


James Barrie 
3 & 4 Clement’s Inn, Strand 


London, W.C.2 From all Booksellers 

















My Naval Life 
by 
KING-HALL 


STEPHEN 


In this enthralling book, the editor-founder of National News-Letter tells of his 
young manhood in Europe and the Far East, with forthright comments on 
prevailing conditions, political and social as well as naval. 

With photographs. 18s. 


FABER AND FABER LTD. 
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_ BRITISH 
Pd 


. 
SEAGULL 


Mote im the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. 
POOLE, DORSET. 


LTD. 
Telephone: POOLE 818 
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ye te 
Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors 


home and overseas. 
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The East End Mission Taal 


Founded 1885 


The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 


through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 


The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions for its continuance. 


A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated), 
(| Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


oe SS0— 0+. SoS 
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Readers of Blackwood’s 
recently had an opportunity 
of seeing part of JIM 
CORBETT’S new book— 


MY INDIA 


which was published on 24 April 


10s. 6d. net 


The success of his first book, 
Man-Eaters of Kumaon, was a 
remarkable tribute to its 
author’s power of telling a 
story, and world sales have now 
reached a figure little short of 
a million copies! 


The new book deals more 
with people than with animals, 
but Colonel Corbett cannot 
long write about his beloved 
India without leading his readers 
into the jungle, and in My India 
the animals keep on “* breaking 
through.” 


Incidentally 
anewedition of MAN-EATERS, 
designed for boys and _illus- 
trated by Raymond Sheppard, 
has been prepared and will be 
published at the end of June. 


9s. 6d. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Secondary 
School Curriculum 


The Scottish Education Department 
issues a series of informative booklets 
on the treatment of various subjects 
on the secondary school. Recent 
issues include: 


ENGLISH 
Is. 6d. (1s. 74d.) 
MUSIC 
Is. (Is. 1}d.) 
RURAL SUBJECTS 
9d. (104d.) 


Bibliography of the series in each 
booklet 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


























s FOR 
e& NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . ° . - 3 3 
Autocar. R ° 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Britannia & Eve 

Country Life . é . 
Daily Graphic (Weekly Edit.) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated ; ‘ é 
Illustrated London News 
London Mystery Magazine . 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio 

Tatler 2 P ° 
Times Weekly Edition 
Vogue ° ° 


5 
13 


ne aKa wOoroUrRwWwarnw& 
ce@eacoowxoosoo 


CS@eocesonw 


(Subscriptions subject to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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SvupscriBers BOTH AT Home AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLackwoop’s Macazivn’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PusLisHiING Orrice, 45 Gzorce StRest, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 33s. YEARLY (including postage). 





Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 





Gertz 
Gordon's 
EE Stands Supreme 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; 3 Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 

















THE FINEST SERVICE for ALL GLASSES OF INSURANCE 





Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 

all kinds . Motor Vehicles . Fidelity Guarantee. 

Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
and Inspection. 


Life . Estate Duty Policies . Family Protection. 

Children’s Deferred Assurances and Educational 

Policies . Pension and Group Life“ Schemes. 
; Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 





EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 





Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
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SPARKS FROM THE 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. 


MAY 1952. 


VoL. 271. 


MALAYAN ANVIL. 


\. HENNIKER, D.8.0., 0.B.E., M.O. 


When a blacksmith forges a horseshoe the sparks fly from the 


anvil. 


They have little to do with the shaping of the metal, but 


still we watch them. In the same way, when a campaign is being 
fought against Communism in Malaya there are also sparks. They 
are not the main business, but by-products of it. 

Here, then, are two such sparks ; they are not interrelated, and 
they are offered to the reader with a further caution that they are 


sparks only. 


THERE was considerable ex- 
citement over a surrendered 
bandit. He was Chinese, in- 
credibly emaciated, and wore 
the mark of some evil sickness. 
He was about twenty years old, 
with wiry black hair, pointing 
downwards all round his head 
like the bristles of a sweep’s 
brush. Under the influence of 
that excellent person Thomas 
Atkins he grinned cheerfully, 
exposing his gums, from which 
protruded four long and ugly 
fangs. He smoked one of the 
said T. Atkins’s cigarettes. 

“ Tame as a puppy, sir,” the 
sergeant said. 

The captive was interrogated 


at the Police - cum - Battalion 
Operations Room. He had 
joined the bandits under duress. 
At first he had supplied food 
because he liked the excitement, 
and out of curiosity, and partly 
because he had a relative in the 
gang. Soon he had gone too far 
to turn back, and he was foreed 
to enroll. When fully trained 
he worked as a rifleman ; but in 
a skirmish with a patrol neither 
he nor his friend, who had joined 
with him, was deemed to have 
comported himself with suffi- 
cient courage. So his friend 
was strangled—a rope round 
the neck with the “comrades” 
pulling on both ends—and he 
N 
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himself was disarmed in disgrace 
and made to cook. After a few 
months, either his sin was ex- 
piated or his cooking was too 
bad even for the bandits ; for his 
rifle was restored and he was 
re-employed as a fighting man. 

The rigorous conditions in 
which he lived proved too much 
for him, and when an opportun- 
ity to desert presented itself he 
took it. He was sent with some 
medicine for a sick comrade. 
When unobserved he slipped 
from the jungle path and made 
his way down a watercourse to 
the jungle fringe. Here he took 
off his uniform (jacket, trousers, 
boots, hat) and hid it with his 
rifle, his bandolier, the medicines, 
and a grenade ; and in his under- 
pants alone he walked to the 
nearest habitation. 

A policeman collected the uni- 


form and firearms, and now the 
deserter was so thankful to be 
free that he talked and said all 
manner of things. He mentioned 
a camp in a piece of jungle that 


an officer of the battalion 
happened to know well, just as 
one Londoner might describe to 
another the whereabouts of a 
tavern tucked away in the pur- 
lieus of the City. 

The Commanding Officer 
thought it prudent to check this 
as a precaution against being 
double-crossed. So he sent the 
officer with a small escort of 
private soldiers and another sur- 
rendered bandit known as Wee 
Ping. (The deserter was too 
exhausted to walk any more.) 
Some way they went in a truck 
down the road. Four soldiers 
sat alertly in the truck for all to 
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see, while four more with Wee 
Ping lay sweating under a tar- 
paulin on the floor. 

At the appointed place the 
truck was stopped and the driver 
dismounted, raised the bonnet 
and fiddled with the engine. A 
Malay passed by with some cows. 
Soon the way was clear. 

“Coast clear, sir,” said the 
driver in an undertone. 

The officer, with Wee Ping and 
the soldiers, jumped out and dis- 
appeared into the jungle, and 
the four men from under the 
tarpaulin took their places. 
Presently the truck, still with 
four men sitting alertly in it, 
overtook the man with the cows. 
No visible change. After a suit- 
able circuit it ‘‘ returned to 
base.” 

Meanwhile the officer led his 
men, by a way he knew, to the 
place described by the deserter. 
There, exactly as described, was 
the camp ; but there were recent 
signs of life: warm ashes, empty 
tins, and foliage newly cut for 
mattresses. Wee Ping pointed. 
“ They’ve gone that way,” he 
said, using a sixth sense. 

He led the way up a steep 
slope; and there, at the top, 
were numerous footmarks— 
fifteen men at least—easily recog- 
nised as bandits by the prints 
of their rubber hockey boots. 
For a hundred yards the tracks 
were together; then they 
divided. The officer wondered 
what to do. He had only three 
men with him, they had no 
rations and no water - bottles, 
and soon it would be dark. 

‘* Perhaps they’ll come back,” 
he said; and the soldiers with- 
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drew silently by the way they 
had come. 

When they got back to camp 
the officer asked his C.O. if he 
might take out the “ first 
eleven’; and when the C.O. 
agreed, he set out again just 
after midnight. 

In single file the first eleven— 
all eighteen of them—left from 
the back of the camp down a 
well-worn track leading to an 
improvised rifle-range. On the 
way they had to cross a tarmac 
road. On the tarmac they 
turned sharp left, leaving no 
tracks, and followed the road to 
where it joined the main road. 
They followed this to the place 
where they had jumped from the 
truck the day before. No one 
saw or heard them. 

It was pitch dark, and they 
left no trace as they slipped 
silently into the jungle. Under- 
foot was soft spongy soil with 
rotting vegetation on it. The 
officer halted and one by one 
they sat down, resting, sentries 
being posted against surprise. 
No one spoke as they waited for 
the dawn. 

They had not long to wait, for 
it had been a_ well - timed 
approach march. All the mys- 
terious sounds of the jungle 
crowded in upon them. Slowly 
and imperceptibly the black 
velvet night was turned to grey. 
The patrol stood-to. The officer 
led the way, with Wee Ping just 
behind him, then a corporal and 
the rest in single file. 

They were a well-trained team, 
and the procession seemed to 
glide forward noiselessly between 
the walls of trees like a serpent, 
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turning now this way, now that. 
But the bandits are a seasoned 
enemy. A watehful bandit 
sentry might see them first and 
fire. The officer in the lead 
would certainly be killed or 
wounded. The stakes in war 
are high, and such privileges as 
a subaltern enjoys in barracks 
he pays for in the jungle. The 
idea was to strike the trail by 
which the bandits left their 
camp and to ambush it. 

But the birds had flown; or 
rather, they had not roosted 
there, having perhaps heard the 
officer the day before, or seen 
the tracks. However, time was 
no longer against the patrol, so 
the officer decided to follow the 
old tracks leading away from 
the camp to see where they 
went. He put Wee Ping in 
front as tracker and covered 
him with a carbine a yard 
behind. 

Wee Ping followed the trail 
up the hill, through a strip of 
rubber plantation and back into 
the jungle. The tall tree-tops, 
closing in overhead, had stifled 
the undergrowth, and the going 
was easy. It was a cool dark 
underworld of trees. They 
followed Wee Ping in silence 
round the spur of a hill. Sud- 
denly the officer halted. 
Strangely, it was the senses of 
the Englishman, brought up in 
the surroundings of Britain, that 
were keener here than those of 
Wee Ping. An _ unexpected 
aroma assailed the officer’s 
nostrils. The aroma was un- 
mistakable. Someone was smok- 
ing a cigarette. 

The patrol froze in its tracks 
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and Wee Ping was withdrawn. 
There was no doubt in the 
officer’s mind. Mankind was 
near at hand. The officer looked 
down at his carbine, put the 
safety-catch silently off, and 
waited with a beating heart. 
There was no sound whatever ; 
but, quite unheralded, coming 
down the hill towards them 
were two men. They wore 
khaki-drill with the peaked caps, 
bearing the red star, of the 
bandits. They carried firearms; 
the leader a rifle, his fellow a 
shot-gun. 

The leading bandit took a 
pace or two forward and stooped 
down, dusting the leaves aside 
with his fingers. Satisfied, he 
led on two more paces and 
stooped again. 

“ Why ?” you ask. 

It is the way of the tracker. 
When new leaves fall they ob- 
scure old tracks, and even when 
none fall the tracks are some- 
times invisible. The foot of a 
man makes an indentation in the 
soil, but the elastic carpet of 
leaves on the soil resumes its 
original form after the man has 
passed. The tracker must there- 
fore move the leaves to see the 
track. 

It was hard to say who was 
hunting whom; the patrol or 
the bandits. Both relied upon 
primitive instincts. Each knew 
something of the other, but 
neither knew all. The officer 
conjectured that the bandits 
were now returning to their 
camp; but, to avoid falling into 
a trap, they had sent two men 
ahead as scouts to verify that all 
was secure. 
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Here now was a visible proof 
of the value of discipline. In 
spite of the strict code of the 
Communists their scouts were 
not obeying orders. One of 
them was smoking on parade, 
and both would pay the price. 
The British officer fingered his 
trigger. His men were round the 
spur of the hill and could only 
see their officer’s expectant gaze. 
If anything went wrong they 
would, at least, avenge him. 

The bandits were now plainly 
in view—you can only see a few 
yards in the jungle—the leader, 
a crafty and experienced warrior, 
tracking; his companion, a 
slightly supercilious intellectual 
in glasses, following with a cigar- 
ette dangling from his lips. 

Twenty yards—fifteen yards 
—ten yards—there could be no 
missing now. The man who 
fired first would kill. 

With a quick, well-practised 
movement the officer raised his 
carbine and fired. The leader 
fell and the intellectual turned 
to run. The patrol went after 
him in full cry, jumping the 
corpse as they went. 

The intellectual turned and 
fired his shot-gun at point-blank 
range. There was a flash from 
the muzzle and a thud of bullets 
in the tree-trunk a foot above 
the officer’s head. By the grace 
of God the Communist had 
missed. 

He turned to run again, but 
stumbled. This cost him his 
life. 

The patrol returned in triumph, 
and two more bandit hats were 
added to the macabre row of 
trophies in the ‘Ops.’ Room. 
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“ Now that you are a Briga- 
dier,” said my wife, ‘“ you 
must expect to have bishops for 
breakfast now and again.” 

Here I ought to explain that 
‘bishops for breakfast”? was not 
some exotic savoury like ‘angels 
on horseback,’ but the genuine 
article. A real Right Reverend 
Doctor of Divinity, signing him- 
self with a cross and the name 
of his diocese, was to have break- 
fast in our home. 

My wife knows all about 
bishops, having once been secre- 
tary to one of them; but they 
have hitherto remained outside 
my orbit. Till yesterday my 


conversation with bishops was 
limited to the words “I will”; 
words which I strongly recom- 


mend in their context, but a 
meagre introduction to bishops 
in general. 

“What shall we talk about?” 
I asked. “I barely know the 
difference between a rubric and 
a chasuble.” 

** Never mind,” replied my 
wife. ‘ They don’t make them 
bishops unless they have some 
human interests. Besides, at 
breakfast no one talks very much 
anyway. And, as a last resort, 
we could introduce him to Ah 
Foo’s family.” 

Ah Foo is our major-domo. 
He is a quite inscrutable China- 
man and has four fascinating 
children. We call them (because 
their real names are too difficult) 
Ah Sing, Ah Song, Ah Click, and 
Ah Clock. They are Boy Scouts; 
they grin from ear to ear when- 
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ever we meet; and they salute 
me when [I am in uniform with 
a jolly shout of “ Hoolay! 
Hoolay!” My response to this 
is “Tally Ho!” which goes 
down big too. 

Thus, all prepared, the Bishop 
came to breakfast with us yester- 
day morning (Sunday) after the 
early service. 

We got out of the brand-new 
car at the spacious porch, and 
entered the vaulted hall paved 
with black and white tiles. (This 
sounds like a quotation from the 
Odyssey, so perfect is the house; 
but, in fact, we are temporarily 
living in Flagstaff House till 
the G.O.C. returns from leave 
or our own house is ready; 
“whichever happens first,” as 
they say.) 

We then moved with due 
solemnity into the vast dining- 
room, in the middle of which 
was one small table laid for two. 
As we were four persons—the 
Bishop, the Chaplain, my wife 
and I— this event may be re- 
corded as Crisis Number One. 

Ah Foo hung his head. He 
had misunderstood my wife’s 
instructions ; which is not sur- 
prising, since my wife’s Chinese 
is as limited as my ecclesiastical 
small-talk. However, he quickly 
rose to the occasion and switched 
on the electric fan. This was 
very necessary ; for the Bishop 
was wearing a sort of mauve 
dressing-gown which looked fine 
but must have been darned hot. 
Ah Foo then flashed out and 
brought in extra plates, cups, 
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saucers, knives, forks, and finger- 
bowls. (All right! Mrs Ah Foo 
washes up, sO we even use a 
butter-knife.) 

The meal, thereafter, pro- 
ceeded according to custom, 
beginning with a kind of red 
melon which grows at the top of 
a tree in the garden. It tastes 
almost entirely of the slice of 
lemon which you squeeze over 
it before you eat it. Ham, eggs, 
tea and toast followed. (I am 
sorry to tell you all about this 
food, but it is still quite a 
novelty after the austerity of 
England.) 

Soon, however, Crisis Number 
Two occurred. The Bishop 


helped himself to butter and 
marmalade and the Chaplain 
took the last piece of toast from 
the rack. 

** More toast, please, Ah Foo,” 


said my wife, raising the toast- 
rack to make her Chinese more 
easily intelligible. 

Ah Foo smiled deprecatingly. 

“No bread,” he announced 
blandly. 

I was about to make some 
comments of a general nature 
which might not have earned 
ecumenical blessing, but Peach 
Blossom (Mrs Ah Foo) glided 
into the room with some Rye- 
Vita and all was well. 

In spite of these two crises it 
was a pleasant party. The 
Bishop spoke easily and well on 
a@ wide range of subjects. The 
Chaplain pleased Ah Foo by 
saying something suitable in 
polished Cantonese. It was a 
simple, homely affair; and I 
formed a genuine liking for the 
Bishop. Indeed, it seemed all 
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too soon when I had to motor 
our guests back to the Vicarage 
to prepare for their next duty. 

In the car we talked mildly 
about the bandits, and I men- 
tioned that we had recently 
found a small bandit camp 
(abandoned, alas!) quite near 
home. The Bishop seemed in- 
terested. 

** Would you like to see it?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, I should,” replied the 
Bishop, and he consulted with 
the Chaplain over times and 
appointments. 

“Could it be seen tomorrow 
morning before eleven o’clock ?”’ 
he asked. 

I thought it could ; but I was 
not prepared to make any prom- 
ises before talking it over with 
the C.O. of the Gurkha battalion 
which had found it. 

We drove on in silence. 

“Look,” I said as we turned 
into the Vicarage. “It won’t 
do to have any publicity about 
this. Not a word to anyone. 
Keep tomorrow morning free. 
I'll write you a note later.” 

I put the Bishop and the 
Chaplain down at the Vicarage 
and motored home to have a 
good look at the map. 

Whoever took the Bishop (I 
should not be able to go too, 
for I had other duties) would 
have to go about four miles from 
Headquarters. It is a wide open 
road. There is no jungle on the 
roadside and no undergrowth 
under the rubber trees. No 
chance of a sniper on the road, I 
thought; and with an escort, 
no fear of a hold-up. 

Then they would have to 
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dismount and walk about a mile 
up a cart-track through rubber 
to the jungle fringe. The bandit 
camp was just inside the jungle. 
With an escort of a platoon or 
so they should be safe enough. 
A large bandit gang could not 
conceal itself, and a solitary sniper 
would never get away alive. I 
judged the risks acceptable. 

So I wrote a note to the 
Bishop :— 


My Dear Bisuor (I wrote), 


The object of the exercise is for 
you to see an abandoned bandit 
camp. The last thing I want is for 
you to get shot at, so we must have 
recourse to deception. War is a 
dirty game in which deception is as 
good as armour-plate—and much 
lighter to carry. Actually the 
danger in this venture is no more 
than when crossing the Charing 
Cross Road in a rush hour. 

So let us call the camp CHARLIE’s 
Puiace; and if anyone asks where 
you are going, say it is to visit 
Charlie’s Place, the abode of an 
acquaintance you have in common 
with the Brigadier. 

I shall have to make some arrange- 
ments, and at 9 a.M. to-morrow I 
shall telephone to you saying 
whether your visit to Charlie’s 
Place can happen or not. 


Yours, &. ... 


P.S.—I cannot let the Chaplain 
go. It will make too much of a 
crowd. 


Later on, I went to the 
Gurkha battalion’s camp where 
I knew the 0.0. would be await- 
ing the mid-day wireless reports 
from his patrols in the jungle. 

We discussed the idea of 
the Bishop’s trip to Charlie’s 
Place. It would be a good thing, 
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as a matter of routine, to revisit 
the camp to see if it were still in 
use; also we might pick up 
some information. The troops 
were ready and an experienced 
British officer was available. We 
agreed that the Bishop’s visit 
was “on.” So this morning I 
telephoned to the Bishop. 

“ The visit to Charlie’s Place,” 
I said, “will happen anyway 
to-day, and if you like to go, too, 
Captain H. will be pleased to 
take you. But I’m afraid,” I 
added, ‘ Charlie himself will not 
be at home.” 

“ Never mind,” replied the 
Bishop, “ I’m all for it.” 

A car went to fetch him, and 
soon I heard that Captain H. 
had departed with a platoon as 
escort taking the Bishop with 
him. I then went about my 
own affairs. 

When I got back to lunch the 
telephone rang. It was the 
Gurkha C.0. 

“ Your Bishop,’’ he said, “ had 
an exciting time, sir.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 
‘“* What happened ? ”’ 

The 0.0. fetched Captain H. 
to the phone to tell me himself. 
This is his story :— 


“The Bishop came dressed in 
a white cricket shirt, blue shorts, 


and brown shoes; so we gave 
him a jungle hat and an olive- 
green shirt and shorts,”’ he began. 
“ He and I with a driver and 
an orderly led the way in the 
jeep to the 4th milestone, 
followed by a platoon of C. 
Company in two vehicles.” 
“And what happened?” I 
interrupted. “Did he get 
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shot?” But Captain H. is a 
methodical type and cannot be 
hurried. 

‘““We dismounted,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ at the appointed place 
and went into the rubber. It is 
a well-kept estate with no under- 
growth, so we advanced through 
it in diamond formation: a 
section in front with two scouts 
forward of them, a section on 
either flank, and a section in rear. 
The Bishop and I with two 
orderlies moved in the middle. 
The platoon went very silently, 
there was no sun under the trees 
and no tappers about—really 
quite creepy. I had a feeling 
that something would happen, 
and I began to wonder whether 
to turn back. 

“* Suddenly, as we were going 
up a rise in the ground, the 
scouts lay down as they topped 
it, and we all went down too. 
The corporal reacted correctly 
and the drill went off like clock- 
work.” 

I could not resist another 
interruption, but Captain H. was 
not to be hustled. 

“The scouts had seen two 
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bandits. We'd taken them by 
surprise and they ran like hell. 
The troops were all for giving 
chase, but I restrained them. 
The range was too great for 
shooting in rubber. _I told the 
Bishop I was sorry we hadn’t 
bagged a couple for him; but 
he said he’d had his money’s 
worth without the corpses.” 

“And did you see the camp?” 
I asked. 

** Yes, sir,”’ he replied. ‘ We 
went on and saw the camp. It 
is really more of a bivouac area 
than a camp, but it’s been in 
use again, about six or seven 
chaps with a sentry-post in an 
old ant-hill. I think it might be 
worth sitting-up over it some 
time. Anyway I reckon the 
Bishop enjoyed himself. He is 
a sporting sort of bird. He'll 
have plenty of material for his 
next sermon, sir.” 

Captain H. rang off. The 
Bishop had departed by air. 
Maybe we shall meet again some 
day. Then I shall not wonder 
what to talk about. And per- 
haps he will have something to 
say about it too. 
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“T WILL WALK THE MEADOWS... .” 


BY C. B. 


ONCE in a generation a poet 
may experience that pitiless 
driving of spirit called inspira- 
tion which has its source outside 
this world. If he is a normal 
rhymester he will produce some- 
thing of charm to others, though 
it may leave him dissatisfied at 
its inadequacy. But if he is a 
great poet and has the complete 
skill of his trade, then there 
may come into being a thing 
of loveliness, a thing which con- 
tents him even while it fills him 
with humility and amazement. 

I never return to England 
without finding some lines of 
Alfred Noyes’s running in my 
head. I do not seek for them ; 
they come unbidden :— 


“There is a Song of England that 
none shall ever sing, 
The throstle has a stave of it, 
The sea a breaking wave of it ; 
It mounts into the sunrise like a 
falcon on the wing. . . 


I have seen the coasts of my 


Land come into view often; 
returning from bird-watching in 
Spitzbergen or from _ bush- 
whacking along the Abyssinian 
frontier, from the hard deck of 
a La Rochelle trawler stolen a 
month after Dunkirk, and from 
the cold hull of a bomber. And 
ever and always I find myself 
repeating those verses which 
sum to me as nothing else can 
the beauty that is England. 
They conjure up little glimpses 


of loveliness, stringing memories 
like pearls. It may be the 
breath-catching beauty of a big 
thoroughbred racing down the 
schooling fenees at dawn, or 
Philomel singing in the dim 
dusk of the woods; trout lying 
on the fin in the clear purity of 
a chalk-stream, or teal passing 
over the reed-beds like flying 
jewels. No one can ever say 
what England means to him, 
but Noyes came nearest to it. 

Though this is no place to 
become personal, [ cannot leave 
his poem without quoting grate- 
fully his reference, among the 
loveliest things of England, to 


. the eyes that lit to greet 
him, 
And the feet that flew to meet 
him 
In the Meadows of Remembrance in 
his Island of the Blest,”’ 


because for some years now M. 
has been to me the loveliest 
thing in England (or elsewhere). 
[ am very blessed in my wife. 
So, when I came back from 
two years Of enforced separation 
in China, what more natural, 
after I had done my work and 
caught my breath, than that 
we should set off together to see 
that England which lies, quiet 
and timeless, far from arterial 
roads and satellite towns. 
Packing was easy. Into our 
eighteen-year-old car we threw 
a thirty- year-old tent, two 
N 2 
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sleeping - bags and pneumatic 
mattresses, and a chop- box; 
hung two canvas water-bags 
’ over the head-lamps (I used them 
last when after Greater Kudu 
where the foothills run out into 
thorn scrub), and set off west- 
wards. We had ten days and 
no real objectives. All we wished 
to do was to wander. Neither 
of us had ever been to Cornwall, 
80 we aimed vaguely for it and 
abandoned main roads. 

From the start we realised 
that it was going to be the best 
holiday ever. We made few 
plans and we began to look for a 
camp site long before evening. 
We only covered thirty miles 
that first day. Cranbourne 
Chase sounded wild and remote, 
but the tracks into it were very 
muddy, and finally we climbed 
up on to a great down and found 
a lee by a group of elms and 
elders. 

It was peaceful beyond belief. 
There was not a farm, not a 
plume of smoke to be seen. 
The only sharers of our solitude 
were innumerable rabbits, some 
larks, and a few rooks. We sat 
at the mouth of our tent, 
searching the blind valley below 
us with glasses. A pair of 
partridges were feeding side by 
side, and lower down we could 
see a cock pheasant whirr his 
wings as he crowed, though not 
a sound came up to us. 

I have an atavistic dislike of 
being seen afar, and, left to 
myself, I would have chosen 
somewhere deep in the woods 
below us, but nothing could 
have bettered this site. 


“ 7 will walk the Meadows. .. .”’ 


| May 


Throughout our trip we fed 
simply but royally. I know 
that is paradoxical, but it is 
accurate. Not many people can 
say that they feed on what they 
want, when they like and where 
they choose, but we could. Tea 
first thing from an overnight 
thermos was followed by a 
breakfast almost entirely of por- 
ridge. For lunch we would 
supplement a Hong Kong ham 
with salad and bread bought 
during the morning’s run, and 
we ended with a final, tre- 
mendous high-tea after we had 
pitched our camp. We always 
seemed able to get cream, eggs 
and butter, and M. used to do 
wonders with a frying-pan. I 
contributed much excellent ad- 
vice to my squaw in the teepee 
and was ungratefully christened 
‘** Old Man Drivel.” 

M. had never seen a cuckoo 
really close-to, and so at break- 
fast I managed to call one up to 
our little grove, where it sat for 
a space, squawking with indigna- 
tion at the tent, before flying 
indecisively on. 

We drifted gently westwards 
in glorious weather. M.’s passion 
for bathing in English waters is 
only equalled by my counter- 
distaste for immersing myself in 
anything so cold, but it was 
April at her best and so we made 
for the coast. 

We camped that night a mile 
from the sea near to a little 
country inn. There were cow- 
slips around us, the first we had 
seen, and in the early morning 
a fox passed unconcernedly by, 
stopping only some fifty yards 
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off to sniff at a rabbit-hole. One 
does not often see a fox un- 
hurried, and I shall long re- 
member the picture he made as, 
with one pad lifted, he looked 
back incuriously at us. 

Our landlord was an ex-N.0O., 
and at first glimpse of him M. 
stared and then said, ‘“‘ He was 
the purser in my ship to 
Australia.” And so he was, a 
reminder of a pre-war trip to 
stay on a sheep station in that 
land of good givers. I do not 
think that the Englishman ever 
understands the Australian, but 
one does not have to understand 
to appreciate their loyalty to 
our Royal Family, their love of 
England, and their open-handed, 
unstinted generosity. 

We moved lazily along the 
coast to Abbotsbury, where we 
stopped to see the famous colony 
of swans. It is an amazing 
sight, three hundred pairs of 
perfectly free birds, some happily 
brooding within six feet of the 
passers-by. One wonders what 
has made the Mute Swan tame 
yet free. Is it longevity which 
has given the species time to 
absorb, individually, the know- 
ledge that mankind seldom 
wishes it harm and can be 
trusted? The keeper told us 
that one pair, easy to identify, 
had nested there for twenty- 
eight consecutive years. 

The sheltered waters behind 
Chesil Bank were thronged with 
gulls. At intervals swans would 
take off like miniature Sunder- 
lands and circle on creaking 
wings before landing again. 
Along the shore, little parties of 
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terns were diving industriously. 
A lovely sight in all, but I eon- 
fess I felt that a glimpse of a 
winter’s day with widgeon packed 
over the zostera beds would be 
even better. 

One thing caught our eyes as 
we turned away. Supported on 
a pole which easily topped the 
cottage chimney, was a notice 
recording that a century ago a 
high tide had reached to that 
level. We looked around with 
awe as we realised that cottages, 
gardens, and fields for a long 
way round would have been 
hidden by the grey, tumbling 
waters of the Atlantic, dotted 
with drowned cattle. 

The keeper saw us eyeing it. 

“Tt could happen any year,” 
he said sturdily. ‘ All you need 
is a seven-day gale and a high 
tide, and over the Bank it 
comes. We nearly had it last 
year, but the wind dropped 
after five days.” 

I do not know when I have 
been so impressed by the con- 
trast between the peacefulness 
of a corner of England such as 
this, made by mankind into a 
home, and the appalling forces 
of destruction that yearly menace 
it. It might have been the set- 
ting for ‘‘ The Lonely Plough.” 

Somewhere about this stage, 
M. bought a copy of ‘ Kon-Tiki,’ 
and her conversation began to 
be coloured by it. “ Plankton 
soup tonight,” she would say, 
peering at a ditch where scum 
was present in unrationed quan- 
tities ; or, ‘‘ Look at that whale- 
shark,” pointing out an innocent 
porpoise busy in the bay, “ the 
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largest fish in the world and 
seldom seen by any man.” 

I had to wait until I could 
get my nose into the book before 
I could reply appropriately. 

The first bathe of the year 
was taken at Ladrum Bay. M. 
ran on ahead of me while I 
locked up the car, and had 
changed in the little bathing- 
hut and was in the sea by the 
time I had got to the beach. 

“Yore dorder diddun ought’- 
erve used me ‘ut without ask- 
ing,” said the old fisherman, 
‘“* but she said you’d pay.” 

M.’s treachery took my breath 
away, for I am vain enough to 
think I look no more than my 
age. All I could contrive in 
return was to give him a shilling 
and beg him to excuse my 
mother, who was notoriously 
impetuous. 

It was a lovely little bay, 
ringed with red cliffs and pos- 
sessed of a tiny stack on which 
perched gulls. It might have 
been a miniature Pembroke- 
shire, but it was showing signs 
of becoming more popular than 
we liked and so we camped that 
night at Hope Cove. 

The site was not a very good 
one, but we found a corner of a 
wood which was adequate, and 
within a few minutes were joined 
by a caravanning family, who 
gave us a brace of freshly caught 
trout. The donor apologised 
that they were so badly gutted, 
explaining that it was the work 
of his nine-year-old daughter, 
who was a beginner at the job. 
I must have looked puzzled (I 
could see nothing wrong with 
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them); for he grinned and said 
that perhaps he had high stan- 
dards, being a surgeon. I wish 
I had found out his name, be- 
cause in about twenty years’ 
time there is going to be 
an extremely competent lady 
surgeon in practice. 

We had stopped in a village 
next morning to buy some 
lettuces for lunch when a car 
pulled up beside us unexpectedly. 
Leaning out of it was my old 
company commander of fifteen 
years ago, and in a flurry of 
“Jambo’s”? and ‘“ Habari’s”’ 
we tried to cover the doings of 
the intervening years in five 
minutes. We had walked un- 
mapped country together, and 
he had been my instructor in 
the shooting of buffalo and lion. 
I reminded him of an old 
limerick adapted in his honour, 
and he went as near to blushing 
as his leathery old hide could 
achieve when I repeated :— 


When K. was in camp at Ngong 
He sang the most horrible song. 
And it wasn’t the words 

That frightened the birds, 
But the terrible dooble-entong. 


Of all that happy-go-lucky 
crowd only David, Sandy, and 
I are still serving. I have not 
seen Sandy since I came on him 
at a cross-roads near Medjez-el- 
Bab and stopped him from 
driving into the Hun lines. I 
met David later; for my regi- 
ment supported his battalion 
ou Monte Grande for a fortnight, 
and on one occasion we talked 
fire plans over the air in Ki- 
swahili. 
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We drove on, unhurried, 
through high~-banked lanes 
already lit with cowslips. We 
knew our next area; for we were 
committed to look up my sister 
and an uncle of M.’s, but it was 
nearly dark before we found a 
place by the Walkham and were 
pitching the little tent within 
five yards of a salmon ladder. 

We were in the hidden corner 
of a river-meadow, and it was so 
lovely that we broke our rule 
and stayed three nights. We 
duly visited our relations and 
invited them back to coffee and 
hot potatoes in our tent. More 
exciting, I was able to buy a 
permit and have some fishing 
while M. sketched. I returned 


several and kept one _half- 
pounder, but the real thrill was 
provided by two salmon, just 
discernible from the bridge as 
they lay, six feet down, below 


an almost impenetrable barrier 
of opal reflections. 

I salved my conscience by 
promising that I would get a 
salmon licence if the improbable 
occurred. After which I tied on 
increasingly big flies (well leaded), 
minnows, spoons, Alexandras, 
and all the curiosities of a tackle- 
bag long overdue for a spring 
clean. And, to my huge delight, 
I presently persuaded each of 
these monsters to rise up through 
the water and swirl at my lure. 
I can only guess what would 
have happened if either had 
been hooked on 2X gut and an 
eight-foot rod, but they could 
not have got out of the pool and 
might have succumbed after a 
few hundred laps. 
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It was cold in the valley, and 
one night there was a frost, but 
we were untroubled by watches 
or appointments and could lie in 
our sleeping-bags until the sun 
had warmed the meadow and 
dispelled the mist. In true 
Himalayan Club style, we took 
the primus inside the tent and 
within a very few minutes were 
warmer than a lot of the toast 
one is offered in hotels. 

We made one pilgrimage. M. 
was eager to see the house where 
she had been born. We found 
the church of her brothers’ and 
her own christening, but the 
tentacles of new Plymouth had 
feached out and engulfed her 
old home in the heart of a vast 
building estate. However, the 
discovery that Sir Francis Drake 
had been married in that church 
gave a pleasant feeling and 
reduced the disappointment of 
missing her objective. 

Days of delight passed gently 
by. We had plenty of incidents, 
but never an irritation. We 
filled the primus with water one 
morning, and we met snow and 
sleet, but nothing occurred to 
spoil our happiness. We turned 
our attention seriously to reach- 
ing Cornwall, and put from our 
minds all thoughts of further 
lotus-eating beside the little 
Walkham. Tintagel had a pleas- 
ing sound and so we resolutely 
moved towards it. Not even a 
signpost to Jamaica Inn de- 
flected us, though the wind had 
turned bitter and a rum toddy 
would have been appropriate 
and attractive. Barring one 
stop to peer over a bridge at 
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the Tamar below, and another to 
climb Launceston Castle, we did 
not dally. We wanted to pitch 
our camp early in such weather. 

We drove round Tintagel’s 
roads and lanes, looking un- 
certainly at various fields, and 
finally picked on a lonely one 
with what seemed (through rain 
squalls) a view of a cove with 
seas breaking over rocks. The 
farmer provided bread, paraffin, 
cream, and yesterday’s paper. 
We sat in our little tent, sipping 
scalding tea and hugging to 
ourselves that extreme of com- 
fort which comes from ‘“ port 
after stormie seas.” 

However, the wind blew the 
rain away, and in the late even- 
ing we walked the cliffs. The 
grass was speckled with flowers 
—violets, milkwort, sea- pinks, 
bluebells, and wood - anemones. 


The asphodel meadows of the 
poets can be no better than 
England’s natural turf. 
Rounding a face of rock, M. 
put up a peregrine falcon, but, 
to my regret, I was too slow to 


see him. I was hoping for a 
sight of choughs, but it was not 
to be; for though they still 
frequent that coast they are not 
easy to find. 

The next day was a drencher, 
but our gallant tent was a very 
snug base, and, warm and well- 
fed, we explored the remains of 
Tintagel’s wonderful old castle, 
clambered through the caves, 
searched for amber on the beach 
and circled back up the cliffs to 
a vast tea of ham, coffee, and 
Welsh cakes eaten hot from the 
frying-pan. 
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No one can exaggerate the 
contentment of healthy fatigue 
in the best of company in a 
home of one’s own making. 
And “home” was what our 
tent had become to us. We only 
realised it when our nice farmer 
made a special visit to invite us 
to use his caravan in such hard 
weather. We admired its foam- 
rubber mattresses and its Calor 
gas stove, but nothing would have 
induced us to switch. 

Regretfully, the time came for 
us to make our way back. We 
picked a different route in order 
to pass through the village 
where we had spent a fishing 
honeymoon. We even gazed 
over the bridge where, six years 
before, the presence of a “ gurt 
red zummon”’ had aroused much 
local interest. M. asked me 
humbly if I thought she had 
improved since the day she 
threw her first fly on those 
waters; she was not to know 
that my honest reassurance 
would be emphasised within a 
month by her taking, on a chalk- 
stream, three one-and-a-quarter- 
pounders in one evening rise. 

Our last camp site was the 
best of all. High on the sweep 
of the Wiltshire Downs we found 
an ancient track, and we camped 
in a long finger of wood. Oock 
pheasants were crowing on their 
way to roost, and, as we laced 
up our tent in the last light, 
nightingale after nightingale 
sang until the air almost 
throbbed. Truly, it was a charm 
of nightingales ! 

The morning brought a great 
wind with slatters of rain and 
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sleet, but we were almost packed 
by the time the snowstorm 
broke. Our way home was 
clear. Long before we could see 
Salisbury, the Cathedral spire 
was pointing the road to us. 
There was no anticlimax, for 
we were eager to see the children. 
Our little time in the Meadows 
of England was over, but we 
could not feel sad with such a 
store of memories. 

M. wrote in her diary, “‘ How 
worth-while it all has been!” 
and in saying that she speaks for 
both of us. I have tried to put 
down a stanza of that “‘ Song 
of England which none shall 
ever sing,’ and I have failed, as 
must everyone who tries to grip 
Beauty with the rough forceps 
of words. One cannot record 
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happiness or loveliness; one 


can only indicate facets of it in 
the hope that someone reading 
it will recognise the intent and 
sketch in his own details. But, 
fail or succeed, one must try. 
The injunction is clear :— 


“Ye that are sib to the wilderness, 

and kin to the marsh and wood, 

Sing ye the song of Nimrod, a 
fellow who understood.” 


And so, I shall borrow from 
that gentle, old fisherman who 
certainly understood, and who 
ended his book some three hun- 
dred years ago: “So, when I 
would beget content and increase 
confidence in the power and 
wisdom and providence of 
Almighty God, I will walk the 
meadows. .. .” 











VICTORIAN KALEIDOSOOPE, 1853. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


Sirk WALTER CAREW was con- 
servative in his choice of guests ; 
that is to say, he liked to have 
those whom he could handle 
easily and who were content to 
conform to the programme laid 
down, primarily for his own 
comfort and amusement. This 
was the more necessary, he con- 
sidered, in the confined quarters 
of a yacht which did not permit 
of any deviation from his plans. 
The R.Y.S. Beatrice had been 
put into commission at the 
beginning of June 1853 and was 
now lying in Torbay, her home 
port. Last year’s cruise’ to 
Russian waters had been most 
successful, and since all the 
guests had been very amenable 
he had decided to make no 
change, and with the exception 
that Lord and Lady Willoughby 
de Broke had taken the place 
of Sir William and Lady Barnard, 
the party remained the same: 
Mr and Mrs Fortescue, the Rev. 
Fitzwilliam Taylor, Sir Walter 
and Lady Carew and their two 
daughters, Bessie and B. The 
passengers, and the crew of 
twenty who were all old hands, 
were looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to 
another summer cruise. The 
only persons who viewed the 
voyage with distaste were the 
domestic staff who had been 
selected to accompany the party. 


1 “The Cronstadt Regatta,” ‘Maga,’ June 1949. 


Dally the Butler and his sub- 
ordinate Henry had come to 
the conclusion that their pro- 
motion to Steward and Under- 
Steward in no way compensated 
for the discomfort of their 
cramped quarters in the Beatrice ; 
M. Pérron, the Chef de cuisine, 
cordially disliked the sea and 
everything appertaining to it, 
in particular the uncomfortable 
galley in which he was con- 
demned when not incapacitated 
by sea - sickness — which was 
seldom —to produce the six- 
course dinners on which Sir 
Walter insisted. Of the ladies’ 
maids, Annette, Lady Carew’s 
French maid, whose experience 
of the sea had been limited to 
crossing the Channel as a baby- 
in-arms, was the only one who 
showed any enthusiasm; she 
refused to be daunted by 
M. Perron’s warnings of the 
horrors of mal-de-mer, and con- 
fided to Miss Bessie that M. 
Perron consistently overloaded 
his stomach, a fact of which that 
young lady was fully aware. 

My grandfather, the Reverend 
Fitzwilliam Taylor, was the 
spiritual head of three com- 
fortable family livings ; he might 
in fact be described in modern 
parliamentary parlance as a 
Co-ordinating Minister, since 
he was assisted by three curates 
who performed what little work 
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the sparse congregations de- 
manded. The Haccombe living 
was exclusively a family affair, 
the flock consisting entirely of 
the residents and domestic staff 
of the mansion. The holder 
of the Incumbency had the 
designation of Arch-Priest, a title 
dating back to pre- Reformation 
days and practically extinct in 
the Church of England today. 
The Arch-Priest with his lawn 
sleeves was something akin to 
the Bishop of the Diocese to 
whom he owed a grudging allegi- 
ance, but he and the Patron of 
the living had no truck with 
visiting Deans and the like. 
Sir Walter on more than one 
oceasion saw such clerical in- 
truders off the premises. The 
Reverend Fitzwilliam had some 
qualms whether he was justified 
in leaving his parishioners for 
the second year in succession, 
but was overruled by Sir Walter, 
who told him “to let those 
lazy beggars of curates do some- 
thing to earn their living.” 

The itinerary, as originally 
planned, provided for a cruise 
in home waters, where by com- 
peting in the various regattas 
Sir Walter hoped to redeem the 
reputation of the Beatrice’s sail- 
ing powers, which had suffered 
an eclipse at Cronstadt in the 
previous year. On the face of 
it, this year’s cruise did not 
open up such exciting possi- 
bilities, at all events to the 
ladies, as the Russian adventure, 
but there was a piéce de résistance 
in store for them at the end of 
the cruise—a visit to Ireland 
for the Dublin Exhibition, which 
was to be graced by the presence 
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of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. It was quite obvious 
that the visit would take place 
under the most favourable con- 
ditions; for Sir Walter had 
received a very cordial invita- 
tion from Lord St Germans, the 
Lord. Lieutenant, who was a 
West-country neighbour. Lord 
St Germans wrote: ‘Come as 
early as you like in August; we 
can offer you quarters in the 
Vice-regal Lodge until the Queen 
arrives on the 29th. After that, 
Lord Gough tells me he will be 
very glad to have you at St 
Helen’s. You will be able to 
see Royalty in all its glory very 
comfortably.’ The ladies were 
a good deal more enthusiastic 
over the invitation than Sir 
Walter; the proposed meeting 
with Royalty left him cold, and 
although as a loyal subject he 
reverenced the Queen, he mis- 
trusted “that pushing German 
fellow.”’ Lady Carew, however, 
backed up by the remainder of 
the feminine element, decided 
that the situation demanded an 
immediate visit to their milliner, 
and the landau was ordered to 
take them to Torquay for a 
final consultation with Madame 
Morice (née Morris), who had 
discovered that, as the leading 
modiste of a fashionable watering- 
place, the gallicised version of 
her name had brought in quite 
an influx of the Quality. 

In 1853 the Iron Curtain was 
as rigidly drawn as it is today, 
and the men behind it were 
then, as now, planning to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 
Disquieting rumours of Russian 
intentions towards the Porte 
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had reached the Government, 
which, taking upon itself the 
guardianship of ‘‘ the sick man,” 
threatened the Czar with a big 
stick but prevented itself from 
making war by abstaining from 
preparation. In the face of 
Russian menaces it did nothing 
but form a camp for 10,000 men 
at Chobham. On June the 2nd, 
Admiral Dundas received orders 
to sail for the Dardanelles, and 
in order to emphasise the 
‘Entente Cordiale,’ the fleet 
proceeded to Bezika Bay with 
the French fleet. Amid all the 
flutterings of milliners and the 
distractions of discriminating 
between regatta costumes and 
ensembles suitable for Royalty, 
Lady Carew received a letter 
from her father, General Taylor, 
then completing his last term as 
Lieut.-Governor of Sandhurst. 


The General, who gained a good 
deal of inside information from 
his oid friend Palmerston, now 


Home Secretary, wrote: ‘ Be- 
fore you start on your cruise you 
must come here; I have just 
heard that Sidney Herbert has 
ordered a large force of troops to 
assemble at Chobham on June the 
14th as a warning to the Russians 
not to play tricks with us. The 
Russians, of course, will laugh 
at our large force of 10,000 men, 
but this government is made to 
be laughed at. There is to be a 
great review of the might of the 
British army which I think 
would amuse you to see. I 
believe that Walter and some 
of the Blues will be there. You 
could drive over quite easily 
from here.” Sir Walter, whose 
military history dated from 
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the Waterloo era, which he 
considered proved England’s 
invincibility for all time, pooh- 
poohed the whole affair as 
‘““humbug.”” He had, however, 
a wholesome respect for his 
father-in-law, and with the added 
attraction of perhaps seeing 
young Walter, made no objec- 
tion to the plan. 

The tiresome cross-country 
journey to Farnborough by rail, 
with its interminable delays due 
to frequent changes of gauge, 
was discarded in favour of 
making for Portsmouth in the 
Beatrice, and Sir Walter sent 
orders to the Skipper, Mr Dove, 
to make ready to sail on June 
30th. The impressive cortége, 
headed by Sir Walter and the 
Reverend Fitzwilliam in the 
phaeton, followed by two 
landaus containing the rest of 
the party, arrived at the landing- 
stage at nine o’clock, the advance 
party of servants and luggage 
having been sent on ahead. 
Three flies, containing the ladies’ 
maids, Madame Morice’s assist- 
ants, and the band-boxes and 
articles of apparel for the ladies 
of which they were in charge, 
added to the congestion of 
traffic. Annette in a great state 
of excitement could not find her 
mistress and reported to Sir 
Walter that the ladies’ ward- 
robes were ‘toutes completes.” 
The latter, who abominated 
‘French flummery,” told Ann- 
ette to “go to the devil.” 

There was a _ considerable 
amount of shipping in the har- 
bour that morning. A portion 
of the fleet had put into Torbay, 
among them the Terrible, flag- 
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ship of Sir Charles Napiev, with 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir James Graham, on board. 
Sir Walter was far more in- 
terested in the American yacht 
schooner America of 170 tons, 
which had won the Queen’s Cup 
at Cowes in 1851. She was con- 
siderably larger than the Bea- 
trice, but Sir Walter had accepted 
her Skipper’s challenge to test 
her sailing powers against those 
of the America for a wager of 
twenty pounds. Three other 
vessels of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron were in harbour, the 
Lancashire Witch, Gipsy Queen, 
and Urania, the owner of the 
last named being Lord Elles- 
mere, @ friend of Sir Walter’s in 
his Oxford days. There was, 
however, some delay in leaving; 
for an invitation to the yacht 
owners had arrived from the 


flagship to attend a party in 
honour of Sir James Graham. 
Miss Bessie, the self-constituted 
diarist of the Beatrice, says: 
“Papa and Mr Dove, who had 
been stamping their feet to get 


under way, were furious. I 
suspect Mr Dove was really 
interested in the wager and was 
thinking what he would get out 
of it if we won. Papa flatly 
refused to go to the party, but 
we ladies thought it would be 
capital fun. Uncle Fitz and 
Uncle Willoughby took charge of 
us and we set off in the dinghy. 
Uncle Fitz, who had not rowed 
since he was at Oxford, insisted 
on taking an oar, and promptly 
caught a crab; he looked very 
comical sprawling on the bottom 
of the boat with his clergyman’s 
choker all anyhow. We got on 
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board the Terrible and were 
taken to the Admiral’s cabin. 
We were introduced to Sir James 
Graham by Admiral Napier. 
Sir James was a pompous stuffy 
sort of man who smelt of sherry 
wine, which he had dribbled 
down his coat. The steward 
offered us sherry and seedy 
cake. B. was not used to 
drinking sherry, which made her 
hiccup, which we all thought 
very rude but made Sir James 
Graham laugh; he lifted his 
glass to her, saying, ‘ your health, 
young lady.’ We got back on 
board the Beatrice at half-past 
twelve o’clock.” 

The Beatrice won her wager 
against the America, though 
whether the result was due to 
the superior sailing powers of 
the former or the low cunning 
of her Skipper must remain a 
debatable question. It is evi- 
dent that Mr Dove, who knew 
the stretch of coast between 
Plymouth and Portland Bill like 
a book, counted with some suc- 
cess on his opponent’s ignorance 
of it, and that is borne out by 
Miss Bessie’s account: ‘ Blow- 
ing great guns from the West- 
ward, which seemed to please 
Mr Dove. The Beatrice and 
America got off on an even 
start. When we got outside the 
harbour, Mr Dove hugged the 
coast rather close we thought, 
and kept on the inner tack. We 
were under three-reefed main- 
sail, bonnet off, and a reef down 
in the foresail, bonnet off the 
staysail and storm jib. When 
the wind moderated Mr Dove 
made as if to run into Teign- 
mouth, where there is.a strong 
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current from the estuary coming 
over the Bar. We saw the 
America follow suit. Just then 
a heavy squall came on, so 
with us it was down square- 
sail in pretty quick time, and 
the foresail soon followed it. 
Mr Dove tacked like lightning 
and we came out to sea. The 
squall died down, so we put on 
all sail again. The America was 
not so lucky and she seemed to 
be in difficulty near the Bar. 
By the time she got clear, we 
must have been two miles ahead, 
and she never caught us up 
again. We got into Cowes at 
9 P.M. and the America arrived 
an hour later. The Skipper of 


the America came on board and 
Papa said that he was so un- 
pleasant to Mr Dove that he 
was ordered off, but not until 
he had paid the twenty pounds! 


It seems to have been a case of 
all’s fair in love and war. Got 
under way at 1 P.M. and beat 
down towards Yarmouth, where 
Papa and the gentlemen went 
ashore to get a decent dinner as 
M. Perron on his first day out 
had failed us again ; it is really 
too bad and we ladies have to 
starve. All the servants were 
very seasick after their rolling, 
except Annette, who was simply 
delighted that M. Perron’s ‘ over- 
laden’ stomach had taken him 
to bed. We afterwards ran on 
to Spithead, being passed by the 
fleet, and went into Portsmouth. 
In the evening the men came aft 
and sang glees whilst the ladies 
were busy arranging their dresses 
for the review at Chobham.” 

Sir Walter Carew abominated 
railroads and all their works, so 
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much so that when the South 
Devon railway was in course 
of construction he obtained 
an injunction to restrain the 
Directors from laying the track 
past his property unless a tunnel 
was constructed to hide the 
train from view. He was not 
therefore very popular with the 
shareholders, who in consequence 
of his perversity found their 
dividends sharply _ restricted. 
Sir Francis Baring was one of 
the sufferers, but his connection 
with his family financial house 
permitted him to be facetious 
over such a trivial affair. On 
meeting Sir Walter at the station, 
he greeted him with, ‘‘ Welcome 
the Tunnel King.” Sir Walter, 
whose sense of humour was 
never marked, resented this 
coupling of his name with Mr 
George Hudson, whose question- 
able activities in railway specula- 
tion had brought him under a 
cloud, and refused to travel 
in the same carriage with the 
Member for Portsmouth. In 
any case, he was not attracted 
by the stuffy plush - lined 
carriages with canopied windows 
provided by the London and 
Southampton Railway Com- 
pany for first-class passengers, 
saying they were ‘ well enough 
for females and M.P.s”; and he 
prevailed on the Reverend Fitz- 
william to join him in a weed in 
the purer air of a third-class 
open truck. 

Miss Bessie describes the 
arrival at the Farnborough 
station. ‘‘Grandpapa met us 
with Lord Palmerston, who had 
been staying with him at Sand- 
hurst. Grandpapa and Lord P. 
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drove in the carriage with Mama, 
B. and [. Lord P. had what he 
called a summer cold and B. 
and I kept on watching the dew- 
drops which came and went at 
the end of his nose. Grandpapa 
had got us seats in the pavilion, 
which was full of very smart 
sort of people. We were intro- 
duced to the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Clarendon and Mr Sidney 
Herbert. Grandpapa told us 
that Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Clarendon do not get on 
very well; he says that Lord 
Clarendon barks at the Russians 
but does not bite, while Lord 
Palmerston would like to worry 
them like a terrier.” 

This display of force of some- 
thing less than a division to 
resist aggression was hailed with 
acclamation by the public as 
being a suitable instrument to 
administer salutary punishment 
to anyone unwise enough to 
attempt to “twist the lion’s 
tail.”” That the component parts 
were of excellent material is 
true enough, and Lord Hardinge, 
the Commander-in-Chief, was 
rightly impressed by the bearing 
of the troops. Miss Bessie was 
carried away by enthusiasm and 
says: ‘The soldiers as they 
marched past were magnificent. 
The Foot Guards were fine tall 
men, but I really liked the 
Highlanders in their bonnets 
and kilts the best of the foot 
soldiers. The 11th Hussars in 
their cherry-coloured trousers 
were @ very pretty sight; the 
15th Hussars, who were led 
by Lord Cardigan, moved like 
machines and are supposed to 
be the smartest cavalry regiment 
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of the line. Grandpapa told us 
that Lord Cardigan, when he 
was their Colonel, spent £10,000 
@ year on them. We had hoped 
to see Walter, but none of the 
Blues were here. Papa says 
‘he supposes they are coddling 
the Queen and that German 
fellow.’ We went to the 17th 
Lancers’ tent to luncheon and 
were entertained by Uncle 
Morris, who is second in com- 
mand. We did ample justice to 
the luncheon, which consisted of 
six courses and side dishes, with 
sherry and champagne. Uncle 
Morris, who had forgotten to 
ask Uncle Fitz to say grace at 
the beginning, asked him to do 
so at the end. Uncle Fitz, who 
was rather sleepy, said: ‘ For 
what we have received, may the 
Lord make us truly comfort- 
able. I am afraid B. and I 
giggled a little.” 

The Brass Hats were on the 
war-path, and having inspected 
the seasoned veterans they 
decided to see how the poten- 
tial officers were shaping. The 
Lieut.-Governor of Sandhurst 
had received a notification that 
the Secretary at War would 
hold an inspection of the Gentle- 
men Cadets on July the 20th. 
This would entail a stay of some 
days at Sandhurst for the yacht- 
ing party, and Sir Walter, who 
had come to the review under 
protest and preferred ‘a sail in 
the Channel to wallowing in a 
punt on the Sandhurst lake,” 
announced that those who 
wished to do the latter could 
rejoin the Beatrice at Ports- 
mouth on July 31st. All the 
gentlemen elected to remain 
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with Sir Walter: the ladies 
went to Sandhurst. Miss Bessie 
and B. foresaw a pleasant inter 
lude in the company of young 
gentlemen as a weleome change 
from aged relations. 

The Gentlemen Cadets in their 
review dress of scarlet made a 
very creditable display, and the 
Lieut.- Governor was warmly 
commended by Mr _ Sidney 
Herbert and Lord Hardinge on 
the turn-out. The old Marquis 
of Anglesey, who was eighty- 
five, was present, and by virtue 
of his rank as Field-Marshal 
was accorded the honour of 
taking the salute at the march 
past. After the parade the old 
gentleman was most affable, and 
arm-in-arm with General Taylor, 
who had pulled off his boot 
when he was wounded at Water- 
loo, chatted with Lady Carew. 
As usual, he reverted to the 
interminable topic of his lost 
leg, which had been with him 
figuratively ever since the 
battle. ‘‘ My good friend,” he 
said, referring to my Great- 
grandfather, ‘“‘ saved my life by 
pulling off my leg.” Miss Bessie 
and B. thought the old man’s 
senile remarks extremely amus- 
ing and got on famously with 
him. 

The days passed pleasantly 
enough until the end of July, 
when the Royal Military College 
dispersed for the summer vaca- 
tion. The time was fully occu- 
pied with picnics, field-days, 
and boating on the lake. Miss 
Bessie and B. were both keen 
horsewomen, and the visits to 
the riding-school caused great 
amusement. Miss Bessie says: 
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“Tt was really very comical 
to watch the Gentlemen Cadets 
flogging their nappy horses over 
the jumps or as often as not the 
Squadron Sergeant-Major flogg- 
ing the horses one side of the 
jump and the riders coming off 
the other side. Some of the 
cadets will never be able to ride 
anything except a clothes-horse. 
On Thursday we all went and 
watched a sham fight on the 
Hartford Bridge Flats, which 
was capital fun. I was sorry 
for the Gentlemen Cadets, who 
looked very hot and uncomfort- 
able in their high leather stocks 
and red coats. We had a pic- 
nic luncheon with lots of wine, 
at which some of the officers 
joined us and got rather tipsy.” 

On July the 28th the end-of- 
term ball was held in the riding- 
school. Miss B. was considered 
to be too young to attend, but 
Miss Bessie, although not “out” 
in the strict sense, was allowed 
to go. She seems to have 
enjoyed herself immensely and 
is eloquent on the subject. ‘“‘ My 
first ball,’ she says, “‘ and how 
wonderful it was! Madame 
Morice has been most clever 
with my dress, a sprigged white 
muslin and green sash, with a 
white wreath in my hair. The 
band of the 71st regiment played 
beautifully. There were waltzes, 
polkas and quadrilles. I danced 
with a lot of Gentlemen-cadets, 
most of whom trod on my toes. 
My favourite partner was a Mr 
White, who is leaving this term; 
he is a very amiable young man 
and very presentable. I asked 
Grandpapa about him afterwards, 
and he said that he was the 
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best cadet in the College and 
that he would go far.” Sir 
George White fulfilled the Lieut.- 
Governor’s prophecy, winning 
the Victoria Cross in the Afghan 
War of 1879 and eventually 
becoming a Field-Marshal. He 
was not to meet Miss Bessie 
again until forty-seven years 
later, when he was appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar after his 
successful defence of Ladysmith. 

The Reverend Fitzwilliam re- 
lates how affairs were progressing 
aboard the Beatrice during the 
absence of the ladies at Sand- 
hurst. ‘‘ Walter very pleased 
at having been second in the 
trials for the America Cup at 
Cowes, being only just beaten 
by Lord Ellesmere in the Urania. 
The Mate celebrated the occa- 
sion by getting drunk, for which 
he was dismissed. Engaged 
another mate here, a Mr Hawke, 
who was 4th mate in the Birken- 
head when she went down off 
Simons Bay in February last 
year. He was one of the lucky 
survivors, though he was badly 
mauled by a shark when swim- 
ming ashore. Hawke blames 
Commander Salmond the Master 
for the loss of life. He says the 
Master told everyone to jump 
into the boats, which caused 
them to sink, and had it not 
been for Colonel Seton of the 
74th Highlanders and some of 
the officers who stood by the 
gangway with drawn swords, 
everyone would have perished. 
Met Francis Baring, the member 
for Portsmouth, on the Hard 
yesterday. Until last year he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
thinks it is in bad hands at 
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present ; says Sir James Graham 
is a wind-bag and Sir Charles 
Napier much the same.”’ 

Sir Walter, who wanted to be 
off to take part in the Plymouth 
Regatta, on the insistence of 
the ladies agreed with a some- 
what ill grace to remain another 
day for the Naval Review at 
Portsmouth, at which the Queen 
was to be present. The Beatrice 
came near to being involved in 
disaster and Miss Bessie describes 
what happened. ‘“ August 11th. 
—We were at Spithead when 
the ships saluted the Victoria and 
Albert with the Queen on board. 
All the men-o’-war then steamed 
away for the sham fight, and 
the noise of firing was tremen- 
dous ; the smoke was so thick 
that we could see nothing. M. 
Perron rushed up to say the 
galley was on fire, which I sus- 
pected rightly was an excuse for 
not cooking any dinner. All 
the maids started screaming 
until Papa told them to 
hold their noise and pushed 
them down the companion-way. 
When the smoke cleared we ran 
into Portsmouth harbour, where 
we anchored, and not a bit too 
soon, as vessels of every descrip- 
tion were pouring in. It was 
blowing a gale, and before very 
long we found that we were 
dragging our anchor and had 
got foul of a cutter astern of us. 
There was a great hullabaloo as 
we were going astern fast and 
drifting on a large merchant 
schooner. In the middle of the 
row we heard frantic sheuts of 
“clear the fareway,’ when, to 
our horror, we saw the Victoria 
and Albert bearing down; she 
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looked as if she must run into 
us, but she just managed to run 
between us and the schooner. 
Had she been five minutes sooner 
she would not have had room to 
pass as we were close to the 
schooner, whose jib-boom was 
swinging over our stern. As the 
Victoria and Albert passed, we 
saw the Queen quite plainly, a 
dumpy little figure in a billowing 
satin dress and poke bonnet, 
standing on the poop. A very 
red-faced angry -looking man 
roared at us, ‘Have you no 
respect for the Queen?’ Papa, 
who was just as angry, shouted 
back, ‘Hold your tongue!’ The 
Queen looked perfectly calm ; 
we heard afterwards that the 
red-faced gentleman was Lord 
Granville, the Lord President of 
the Council.” 

The Plymouth Regatta, inter- 
spersed with an archery meeting 
at Mount Edgcumbe, passed off 
very pleasantly. The Beatrice 
carried off the Royal Western 
Yacht Club Cup, and while Sir 
Walter and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke celebrated the victory 
afloat, the remainder of the 
party gained laurels on shore, 
the Reverend Fitzwilliam being 
awarded the gold medal pre- 
sented by Lord Mount Edgcumbe 
for the best score at the archery 
contest. Miss Bessie says: ‘“‘ We 
all enjoyed ourselves at Mount 
Edgeumbe, where we met all 
sorts of notabilities, mostly from 
Devonshire. Lord and Lady 
Fortescue and Mr Hugh For- 
tescue, Member for Plymouth 
last year and now Member for 
Barnstaple. They are relations 
of Uncle Forty, who says he is 
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the ignoble branch of the family. 
There was a funny old clergy- 
man, Mr Russell, who keeps a 
pack ef hounds and _ breeds 
terriers; they call him ‘ The 
Sporting Parson.’ He and Uncle 
Fitz are great friends, both 
having the same tastes. The 
Bishop of Exeter, Mr Phillpotts, 
was also there ; Uncle Fitz does 
not get on very well with him; 
I think because the Bishop tries 
to keep him in order, but does 
not succeed. A very happy 
day.” 

On August 12th the Beatrice 
had rounded Land’s End en 
route to Ireland. She dropped 
anchor in Kingstown harbour 
the next evening. Sir Walter’s 
dislike of railways was con- 
siderably increased by the antics 
of the Kingstown-Dublin branch 
of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company. The 
line had been opened in 1844 
with a great flourish of trumpets 
by the then Viceroy, Lord 
Heytesbury, but during its nine 
years of life had evinced a 
marked degree of Irish insta- 
bility. The train was scheduled 
to leave the Kingstown station at 
11 A.M. on the 14th, and the 
whole party had taken their 
seats in readiness for departure. 
After two ineffectual attempts 
by the engineer to start, during 
which the train was sprayed by 
a shower of soot and sparks, the 
engine, with a succession of 
jerks, moved slowly out of the 
station. The Reverend Fitz- 
william, who was with Sir Walter 
in an open truck at the rear of 
the train, describes what hap- 
pened. ‘ After the fireworks 
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exhibition,” he says, ‘ which 
smothered us with soot, the 
train went about half a mile, 
when it stopped. Suddenly we 
found ourselves going backwards 
and gaining speed down the 
incline. The guard, who was 
just in front, shouted, ‘ The 
coupling’s adrift, Pll be jumping 
for it,’ which he did to save his 
skin, not the coupling, leaving 
us to run down the hill. We 
ended up with « terrible crash 
into the buffers, which smashed 
our carriage to pieces. We 
found ourselves on the ground 
with the guard grinning at us. 
‘So ye got here first, bedad,’ he 
said. Walter, who was more 
angry than hurt, blew him and 
his railway up very heartily.” 
The ladies and gentlemen 
eventually arrived at the Vice- 
regal Lodge in carriages from 


Kingstown, the servants having 
been left to get to Dublin as 
best they could by the rail- 


way. Whether they arrived 
at all was, according to the 
guard, highly problematical, 
that functionary having doubts 
‘* wither the ould ingine houlds 
togither.’’ His doubts were justi- 
fied; for less than half a mile 
out of Kingstown the boiler 
blew up, and Dally, who was in 
charge, had to charter two Irish 
cars for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Lord St Germans had done 
everything possible to provide 
for the comfort of the visitors, 
but he himself was detained 
by affairs of state at the Castle. 
In a note of apology to Sir 
Walter for not being there 
to welcome them, he said: 
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‘‘These pestilential Irishmen are 
@ continual thorn in the flesh; 
there is much unrest to deal 
with and I must try and get 
things quiet before the Queen 
arrives.’ Sir Walter, who had 
never tolerated any form of 
unrest in his own entourage, 
was unable to understand this 
failing in others and some- 
what discourteously described his 
host as a “ blattering humbug.” 
That the authorities were taking 
no chances was shown by the 
presence of an armed detach- 
ment of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, which ringed in the 
Vice-regal Lodge. Sir Walter, 
on asking the Sergeant in charge 
the reason for the guard, was 
told that ‘‘ the Ribbonmen are 
out who are after the likes of 
your honour.” Sir Walter knew 
nothing and cared less about 
Irish agrarian troubles; the 
Ribbonmen were connected with 
the drapery trade, he shouldn’t 
wonder, and regarded the Ser- 
geant as a poor sort of Irish 
humorist. 

On August the 25th, Lord and 
Lady St Germans gave a dinner- 
party at the Castle. It was 
attended by Sir Walter and 
Lady Carew, Lord and Lady 
Willoughby de Broke, and 
the Reverend Fitzwilliam, who 
gives a short account of the 
proceedings. ‘‘ We set off to 
the Castle,’ he says, “in a 
Vice-regal carriage with an escort 
of cavalry. The dinner was a 
stiffish affair; St Germans 
looked harassed and Lady St G. 
looked prim. Besides us, was 
Richard Bourke (son of Lord 
Mayo) and his wife; Bourke is 
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a strong Tory and will have 
nothing to do with this govern- 
ment, but was Chief Secretary 
under Derby’s lot; he is now 
Member for Coleraine. Maziere 
Brady, an Irish attorney and 
now Lord Chancellor, and Mrs 
Brady, both with brogues fit 
to slice with a butcher’s knife. 
Sir George Brown, who is Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the time, 
and lastly the Papist Archbishop 
of Dublin, Cardinal Cullen, 
hatchet-faced like most of his 
brotherhood but a good trencher- 
man withal and a nice taste for 
wine of which to my mind there 
was little enough. St Germans 
talked most of the time to Sir 
George Brown about shooting 
Ribbonmen, whilst Walter tried 
to talk about shooting pheasants. 
Altogether a poor sort of dinner 
which we were glad to see the 
end of.” 

In order to make room for the 
Queen and Prince Consort, who 
were due to arrive on August the 
29th, the Carew party vacated 
the Vice-regal Lodge on the 26th. 
From there they went on to 
stay with Lord Gough, and Miss 
Bessie makes a note in her diary : 
‘* Papa very cross at having to 
turn out for ‘that German 
fellow,’ as he rather disrespect- 
fully calls the Prince Consort. 
We went in the train from 
Dublin and got out at Booters- 
town, where we were met by 
the St Helens carriages. There 
we found Lord and Lady Gough, 
Lord and Lady Raglan and 
Lord and Lady Cathcart. Lord 
Raglan and Lord Cathcart were 
at Waterloo with Grandpapa. 
Lord Raglan has only one arm, 
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having lost the other in the 
battle. B. and I are very 
excited, because we are all going 
to meet the Lord Lieutenant’s 
party at Kingstown to welcome 
the Queen when she arrives in 
the Victoria and Albert on the 
29th. We are to go to the 
Exhibition on the next day. 
Papa says that he is tired of 
Irish cooking and will go back 
to the Beatrice, and as she is in 
harbour M. Perron will have no 
excuse for not cooking; he 
has persuaded Uncles Fitz, 
Willoughby, and Forty to join 
him.” 

The Royal yacht duly arrived 
at Kingstown on the 29th and 
in spite of underlying unrest 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
As the Royal party disembarked, 
the band of the 87th Regiment 
struck up “ God save the Queen,” 
and the guard of honour, amid 
the cheers of the crowd, pre- 
sented arms. Miss Bessie was 
equally enthusiastic. “ The 
Queen,” she says, “ came first, 
looking so happy, and was 
followed by the Prince, who is 
tall and handsome, and the 
Prince of Wales, a dear little 
boy in a sailor suit. We were all 
presented to the Queen by Lord 
St Germans; she afterwards 
got into a carriage - and - four 
and drove off to the Vice- 
regal Lodge. After she had 
gone, a gentleman of her party, 
who was looking severely at 
Papa, came up to him and said, 
‘ Methinks, sir, we met last in 
mid-stream with an unseemly 
exchange of words; for my 
part it is forgotten.’ He then 
bowed and walked away. It 
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was Lord Granville, the gentle- 
man who had shouted at Papa 
from the Victoria and Albert at 
Portsmouth.” 

Sir Walter was as good as his 
word, and with the male portion 
of the party betook himself to 
the Beatrice, where it is pre- 
sumed that he fared better in 
the hands of M. Perron than the 
Irish cooks. The house - party 
at St Helens drove to the 
Pheenix Park on the morning of 
the 30th and watched a review 
of the Dublin garrison which 
had been arranged for the delec- 
tation of the Queen. They 
afterwards made a tour of the 
Dublin Exhibition, joining the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lady St 
Germans, who were in attendance 
on the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. Miss Bessie and B., 


under the ineffectual chaperon- 


age of Annette, were allowed to 
form a party of their own with 
very nearly dire results. Miss 
Bessie describes the hair-raising 
experience to which they were 
subjected. ‘‘ It was raining very 
hard,” she says, ‘“‘ so we thought 
it would be capital fun to go to 
the Exhibition in a covered car, 
but it turned out to be anything 
but fun. The jarvey who shut 
us up inside had a very peculiar 
smell, which we supposed was 
natural to the common people. 
We started off at a terrible pace 
and narrowly missed several 
other cars. We heard a lot of 
swearing, but our driver took no 
notice and drove faster. We 
shouted to him to open the little 
window as we were nearly 
stifled, but instead of doing so 
he began to sing, while Annette, 
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who was very frightened, started 
to scream. Suddenly the car 


stopped with a jerk and we were 


thrown into each other’s laps. 
A policeman rushed to the door 
and let us out, when we saw 
one policeman sitting on the 
horse’s head and two more 
dragging the driver away. The 
policeman was very excited and 
said, ‘Glory be, your honour’s 
safe; ‘tis the potheen has bit 
the spalpeen of a jarvey.’ He 
came with us to the Exhibition 
Halls in the Dublin Society’s 
grounds near Merrion Square. 
We were all a little shaken, as 
we might have been killed by 
the drunken driver.” 

In spite of their unpromising 
preliminary canter, the three 
girls managed to enjoy all the 
fun of the fair with the added 
attraction of trailing in the steps 
of Royalty. ‘“ We were just in 
time,” Miss Bessie says, ‘ to 
see the Queen and the Prince 
Consort enter the large hall. 
There was tremendous clapping, 
and then Lord St Germans pre- 
sented Mr Benson, the architect 
of the Exhibition, who was 
afterwards knighted. The Queen 
and the Prince then visited most 
of the stalls; we were quite 
close to them all the time. The 
Queen was very interested in the 
bog-oak stall and bought some 
bracelets; I heard the Prince 
say, ‘There is a young lady 
behind, Liebchen, who reminds 
me of you.’ The Queen turned 
round and with a charming 
smile gave me a bracelet. I was 
80 overcome that I can remember 
nothing except that when her 
dress rustled there was a lovely 
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smell of lavender. We then 
went and ate ices at another 
stall, where we saw a little boy 
in a black velvet suit with a 
very stern-looking man. The 
little boy, when he saw us, 
waved and smiled, but was 
reproved by the gentleman with 
him, who led him away. We 
were certain that it was the 
Prince of Wales, who, Mama 
says, is very strictly brought up. 
We thought the photographic 
stall was very wonderful. Mr 
Talbot, the inventor, was show- 
ing the Queen the quick way he 
had invented of taking photo- 
graphic pictures which come out 
quite clear on paper and are far 
better than those wretched old 
Daguerreotype plates. Another 
inventor, Mr Archer, was soaking 
gun-cotton in ether which he 
ealled collodion, which is still 
another way of making photo- 
graphic pictures. The Queen 
was very interested indeed and 
80 were we.” 

The ladies rejoined the Beatrice 
on September the 3rd and Sir 
Walter decided that he had 
seen enough of Ireland. The 
next day, therefore, the yacht 
was ‘‘ tugged” out of Kings- 
town harbour and course was 
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set for Devonshire. The return 
voyage passed without incident 
until the night of September the 
6th when off the Lizard. At 
about 11 o'clock, a sudden squall 
off the land shook the Beatrice 
from stem to stern; it lasted 
through the night and made 
all on board extremely uncom- 
fortable. Miss Bessie makes 
@ final note in her journal. 
‘““We were all asleep, when 
we were awakened by a horrible 
rolling, everything creaking and 
tumbling about; we rolled our 
side-lights in continually, and the 
roll continued to increase rather 
than decrease. Suddenly we 
heard a great scampering on 
deck and a cry of ‘ Man over- 
board.’ B. and I rushed up on 
deck in various attire. We then 
saw M. Perron lying on the deck 
in his night-cap looking just 
like a drowned rat. He had not 
fallen overboard but had been 
rolled into the scuppers and 
fished out by one of the men 
with a boat-hook. When the 
gale moderated, we made up 
our minds to decamp as fast as 
possible and we arrived at Ply- 
mouth, having been literally 
rolled out of our summer 
residence.” 





STORM AT 
BY JOHN 


CominG to Nalanda in the 
last moments of daylight, I 
stopped to ask the way at the 
first house I saw. The wet 
season starts early in that region 
of crumbling ironstone hills, and 
I, a stranger there, had been 
caught unprepared. Rain, beat- 
ing on the laterite road, was 
flung up in a knee-high spray ; 
red water raced and gurgled in 
ditches on either side. My 


horse sagged under me, dripping 
at mane and tail. Soaked to the 
skin, halted at the head of a 
line of carriers whose one thought 
was to be rid of their loads, no 
doubt that I looked as forlorn 


as he or they. 

The house, an oblong block 
of a place built wholly of mud 
and beams in the native style, 
was separated from the road by 
an are of grass-grown drive and 
a garden so neglected that I 
judged it, if occupied, to belong 
to someone who spent much 
of his time away. Nobody 
answered my shout. I reined 
in nearer and, leaning from the 
saddle, tried to see in. Then I 
saw that a man stood in the 
porch watching me through the 
rain. His teeth, clenched on a 
pipe, showed white in the dusk 
as he grinned. 

‘* Where are you off to?” he 
asked, as if I might be going to 
the races or to picnic out-of- 
doors. 

I told him I was looking for 


KATUNGO. 
WELMAN. 


the rest-house. But though his 
words had reached me distinctly, 
he seemed not to hear mine 
above the noise of the storm. 
At least, he did not immediately 
reply. A tall, burly figure, 
hands deep in pockets, he stood 
squarely under the leaking eaves ; 
his solidity, the slow curl of 
smoke from his pipe, his calm, 
steady stare, comforted me in 
my tired and sodden state. 
Even before he spoke again, I 
was sure he would ask me in. 

*“ No roof on the rest-house,” 
he said cheerfully. “It was 
struck by lightning last night.” 
Then, over his shoulder to some- 
one invisible— Adamu! This 
master will stay.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock 
when, with a drink in my hand, 
[ sat down beside him in a barn- 
like room that had an armoury 
of native weapons on the walls 
and antelope skins on the floor. 

‘* Hungry?” He blew a great 
billow of smoke and spoke out 
of it, like Jupiter from his 
cloud. 

[ said I was not. 

“Good!” The chair creaked 
as he settled his bulk. “ We'll 
dine when we feel like it, at 
nine perhaps, or ten. Praise 
God, we are not in England. 
If we were, we'd be glancing at 
our watches or listening for a 
gong. Used to like the place, 
but it’s run like a prep. school 
now. Hopeless way to live, 
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don’t you think, one eye always 
on the clock ? ”’ 

I thought that dinner might 
have been earlier if Vallance 
had had a wife. As it was, we 
discovered and discussed some 
mutual friends, and later, when 
he asked how I came to be so 
far from my district, I told him 
that, as a member of a Boundary 
Commission, I had a date with 
a Frenchman a hundred miles 
away. 

“With five days in hand, I 
can do it easily,” I said. 

** Not if the river at Katungo 
is down. No, then you would 
have to return to Zengi and 
make a long detour. Zengi, a 
good place to stop at, is two 
stages from here.” 

“ But only five from Katungo, 
isn’t it? I thought there was 


a bridge and some engineer’s 
quarters where I could stay ? 
“The bridge isn’t finished ; 


no lid on it yet. There’s only 
the half-mile crossing on heavy 
sand. If you are able to make 
it, don’t dawdle; that river 
comes down with a rush.” 

I pulled a damp map of 
the district from my pocket. 
Katungo, not Zengi, was obvi- 
ously the place to stay. But he 
had not answered my question 
about quarters, and when he 
ee 

“ Zengi,” he said, * will suit 
you better. The rest-house is 
right on the road.” 

I glanced at him in surprise. 
His manner of speech through- 
out our conversation had been 
slow and deliberate; now, un- 
less I imagined it, there was a 
hint of evasion in his tone. To 
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make sure that I was not mis 
taken, I asked again. 

He said nothing, hidden in his 
cloud. 

The boy, Adamu, came in 
with more soda, and when he 
had gone—“ Nice chap, that,” 
Vallance said. ‘‘ He’s got some- 
thing on his mind, though. 
Don’t know what, but he’ll tell 
me in time.” His voice was 
suddenly louder. The down- 
pour outside had stopped. 
‘“* What’s the shooting like up 
your way?” 

With my eyes on the roof- 
beams, ‘‘ What is wrong with 
Katungo ?”’ I asked. 

He regarded me steadily for 
some moments. ‘ You're not 
one to let things fly out from 
under your hat, are you? No, 
I can see you are not. The fact 
is there’s nothing wrong with 
Katungo ; it’s the men, the two 
men living there, who are 
wrong.” That last “ wrong” 
was unequivocal enough. 

He paused to knock out his 
pipe. Although we had only 
just met, I had already formed 
a very clear impression of 
Vallance as @ man who was 
“safe.” There was a broad 
humanity about him that I 
liked. Whatever he chose to 
tell me about those men might 
be unsparing, but it would be 
fair. One could be sure of that. 

‘‘ There’s a song,” he went 
on, “that says a policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one. Well, 
I enjoy mine in the ordinary 
way, but not when duty takes 
me to Katungo, as it has done 
once or twice. The only Euro- 
peans there are Finniger and 
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Callon, the engineer and fore 
man building the bridge. Their 
bungalows, perched on hill-tops, 
face each other across the road 
leading down to the river, and 
as far as I know they never 
speak to each other except 
when at work. Thinking you 
wouldn’t care to stay with 
either, I tried to put you off. 

“T’ve never seen those two 
together and I don’t want to. 
The first time I went there, it 
was Finniger I met. Made me 
stay to lunch, chiefly because he 
wanted to slang Callon, as it 
turned out. But ‘ slang’ is too 
direct ; nothing forthright about 
Finniger. To look at? Oh, 
he’s one of those tall, lean 


characters who seem ready to 
fold up at a touch but are 
really as tough as new rope. 
He has a sallow skin and a scrap 


of black moustache that give 
him a continental air, so that 
all the time I sat opposite him 
eating a damned good curry, I 
kept thinking of exiled counts.” 

“*A count overdrawn,’ I 
heard one called.” 

He laughed. ‘ Yes, but this 
chap’s English all right, and if 
the ‘ Stud Book’ is anything to 
go by, had a good education— 
public school and all that. He 
came here five years ago on 
transfer from Malaya. Id like 
to know why. Age thirty-four 
and still only Assistant; he 
should have got further than 
that. Not boring you, am I?” 

“* No, no,”’ I said. 

““ The man’s bitter—no doubt 
of that. And if I had to choose 
two words to describe his 
manner, they would be ‘ sar- 
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donic’ and ‘oblique.’ He re- 
minds me a bit of a very senior 
person who greeted me when I 
first came Sut here with— You 
were at St Catherine’s, weren’t 
you, Vallance. I was at Trinity. 
Odd that I’ve never before met 
anyone from Cat’s.’ You see 
what I mean? 

* And you can imagine how 
that kind of thing would get 
under a P.W.D. foreman’s skin. 
As we talked, he fiddling with 
that niggling moustache and 
sometimes smiling at me bleakly, 
I longed to hear him say out- 
right that Callon was a boozer, 
that unless he pulled his socks 
up he’d find himself on the mat. 
Instead of which, he laid on a 
sort of knife-throwing act, stick- 
ing them in all round without 
ever quite touching the mark. 
But that’s a rotten simile; he 
has his knife into Callon all 
right. 

“Do you know why? Getting 
passed over for promotion and 
then stuck with a drunken fore- 
man can hardly brighten his 
life, but it would need more 
than that—perhaps some fright- 
ful complex the other bloke’s 
trodden on—to stir up so much 
dislike. Or wouldn’t it?” 

He was a long time silent, 
refilling his pipe. ‘“ You know, 
I’m very glad to be able to talk 
this over with someone; the 
idea of those two glaring at each 
other from their hill-tops has 
been getting me down. Helps 
me to focus things, too. I 
don’t know much about com- 
plexes, except that they make 
some men stick their noses in 
the air and others, the little 
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ones, bounce. The reason why 
Finniger’s such «# rancorous 
blighter is that he simmers and 
lacks a safety-valve to let off 
the steam. And he’s developed 
one or two cracks in his base- 
plate from living so much alone, 
such as rigging himself up for 
lunch as if for a Government 
House garden-party, and a 
cranky insistence on every- 
thing being ‘just so’ in his 
house. 

‘** We'd hardly sat down when 
he went for his head boy be- 
cause the table had been moved. 
‘See that ?’ he said, looking to 
me to confirm this outrage. 
‘It’s been shifted nearly a foot!’ 
The boy, used to such fun and 
games, ‘repented’ and moved 
it back, after which there was 
no more fussing until I left. 
Then, by way of experiment, 
I picked up a small brass idol 
from a shelf in the verandah, 
made some remark about it, 
and replaced it with its face to 
the wall. Instantly he reached 
out and turned it the right way 
round. Significant, that.”’ 

“In what way? Idon’t...”’ 

‘You will when yon’ve seen 
the other side of the picture. 
But I haven’t quite finished 
with Finniger. He came with 
me to the turn of the path 
where it starts to go down and 
stood there, leaning against a 
tree. ‘Good-bye,’ he said, 
dangling a hand like a weary 
hostess. ‘So glad you could 
lunch.’ I looked at him as 
straight as he would let me, and 
said bluntly, ‘It’s a pity you 
don’t get on better with Callon.’ 
That took the kink out of his 


middle. Up went his eyebrows 
as he said, ‘Oallon? My dear 
Vallance, one doesn’t “ get on” 
with subordinates. There can 
be no question of enmity, as 
between equals, if that is what 
you suggest.’ I said that I did, 
that he had given me the im- 
pression that if Callon fell in the 
river he would just walk on. 
He grinned, his lips and mous- 
tache making two thin lines. 
‘I wouldn’t quite do that,’ he 
said. ‘I would raise my hat as 
he went down for the third time, 
and then walk on.’” 

‘** A touch of humour, however 
grim.” 

‘“* Grim, yes. A different brand 
altogether from Callon’s.” 

He went and stood for a 
moment in the doorway, looking 
out into the night. The storm 
was now no more than a faint 
reverberation among the hills, 
water had ceased to drip, and 
mole-crickets were starting to 
chirp outside their flooded homes. 

‘When I first saw Callon,” 
he said, coming back to his 
chair, “ he was sitting on a pile 
of girders by the river smoking 
a cigarette, and he looked so 
like what I had imagined that 
[ nearly laughed in his face—a 
face as crimson as the big, bony 
knees stuck out from his grimy 
shorts. A stocky, deep-chested 
man, he wore his sweat-stained 
shirt unbuttoned to the navel, 
his battered helmet tilted back 
to show a ginger quiff. There 
was a touch of hostility in 
his pale-blue stare. And when 
I asked him, ‘ You’re Callon, 
aren’t you?’ he replied with a 
twist of a smile that he got 
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called many names and that one 
would do. ‘I’m Vallance,’ I 
said, ‘the local copper, you 
know.’ 

“The change that came over 
him made me want to laugh 
again. Old soldier, not a doubt. 
‘Sorry, sir,’ he said, springing 
up; then, with a comical look, 
‘I was just going to ask what 
the ’ell you thought you was 
doing ’ere.’ I remarked, above 
the noise of hammering in the 
river-bed, that he didn’t seem 
very busy himself. He thought 
that a joke. Not touchy—you 
see? And the next thing, he 
was asking me up to his quarters 
for a glass of beer. ‘ Per ardua 
ad verandah, I said, but that 
one missed fire. I wondered 
where Finniger might be. 

“ Katungo, you know, was 
once a cantonment, and the two 
surviving bungalows are now 
ancient, rickety affairs. Callon’s, 
the smaller, was anything but 
shipshape inside like Finniger’s, 
and its chief external feature 
was an army of empty bottles 
under a wing of the roof. ‘ Never 
touch spirits, sir,’ he informed 
me, but so emphatically that 
I had doubts. Anyway, it was 
beer that we drank, sitting 
in wobbly deck - chairs on the 
verandah. And while we talked, 
and I looked across the dip of 
the valley road at the house 
where I’d lunched a month 
before, I couldn’t help thinking 
of Warble and Oates.” 

“ Sounds like a comic turn.” 

“Tt was. They used to get 
roaring tight once a week and 
stalk each other all over Labuda, 
blazing off in the dark. Fired 
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at the flash, with never a hit in 
months. That’s the story, and 
it made me think how easily, 
assuming they wanted to, one of 
those chaps could pick off t’other 
with a rifle sighted at three- 
fifty yards. Callon, still very 
much the old soldier, and warmed 
by the beer which he seemed 
more to pour down than drink, 
was starting to tell me the 
story of his life when I asked 
with deliberate suddenness— 
* Where’s the engineer ? ’ 

“ The result was spectacular ; 
he reacted like a bomb to a 
quick-burning fuse. I can’t say 
he flushed, for his face was 
already bright carmine; like a 
freshly caught mullet he changed 
through various shades to deep 
mauve. ‘Gone off shooting,’ 
he said, ‘or I wouldn’t be sit- 
ting ’ere.’ Then he exploded. 
‘Can’t stand the bastard. Got 
a pair of binoculars and thinks 
I don’t see ‘im spying on me 
from over there. Give me ’alf 
a chance, d’you know what I'd 
do?’ And so on. 

“Tf I hadn’t been a nosey 
policeman, I would of course 
have told him to shut up. As 
it was, I listened with interest 
and, putting on a sympathetic 
expression, helped him to get 
everything off his chest. Can’t 
remember a quarter of what he 
said, but one of the high-lights 
was his fervent hope that Mister 
B. Finniger would come to a 
sticky end. ‘See that branch?’ 
he asked, fixing me with bulging 
eyes, while with a shaking finger 
he indicated a tree, apparently 
blasted by lightning, that stood 
half-way down the slope. ‘You 
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see it? Well, that’s where I’m 
going to ’ang ’im, unless,’ he 
added fiercely, ‘I decide to 
crucify ’im upside down.’ Good 
evidence of intention, you'll 
agree. And before I could point 
out the consequence of such 
drastic measures, he had rounded 
on me again. ‘Suppose you 
’ad to put six rivets in a plate, 
would it matter which of the 
bleeders you put in first ?’ ” 

“Ah! The little brass idol!” 
I interrupted. ‘“ Everything 
‘just so!’ If Finniger is as 
pernickety in his work .. .” 

Vallance looked at me ap- 
provingly. “I’m glad you 
spotted that. Enough to get 
the goat of any poor devil who 
works in the sun all day, and 
almost as illuminating as what 
happened next. Callon was still 
sizzling under fairly high pres- 
sure when, on our way back to 
the river where I'd left my 
horse, we came to a stack of 
dung-cakes some native had put 
by for use as fuel. It seemed 
to interest him; for he stood 
looking at it for some time in 
silence, a solemn expression on 
his face. Then, raising his 
helmet with a flourish, he said 
in a ridiculous tone—‘ Why, 
Mister Finniger, fancy meeting 
you. I burst out laughing. 
There he was, now with a 
comical grin and his boiler- 
tubes empty of all but a wisp 
of steam. A man with that 
sort of safety-valve ought to 
be safe.” 

It was after we had dined 
that Vallance said, ‘‘ On second 
thoughts, it might be a good 
thing if you got one of them to 
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put you up. You could give me 
& progress report on your way 
back.” 

“No, thanks,” I said. ‘ Zengi 
for me.” 

The rest-house at Zengi, which 
by joining two stages in one I 
reached the following evening, 
stands on a natural ironstone 
platform beside the road and, 
where the land slopes south- 
ward, gives a view of red, stony 
hills islanded in grey-green scrub. 
In the distance a low ridge with 
a notch in the middle where the 
road passes through it, marks 
the trend of the river, with 
Katungo, out of sight, on its 
nearer shore. 

Escaping yesterday’s rain, 
Zengi was still as dry as it had 
been for months, so that I was 
able to dine out-of-doors un- 
troubled by the swarms of flying 
ants the first touch of moisture 
would hatch. Later, a faint 
rumble of thunder warned me 
not to sleep out. 

By nine o’clock no stars re- 
mained in the western sky, and 
those in the south were being 
blotted out one by one as 
a black cloud - mass, trailing 
tattered fringes, rolled down 
the course of the river. It was 
to be Katungo’s storm. The 
place seemed to have for it 
some special attraction ; for it 
lingered there a full hour, boom- 
ing, sending down sheets of rain, 
and flashing jagged splinters of 
fire. More than ever glad to be 
at Zengi, where not a drop fell, 
I wondered how those men on 
their hill-tops were weathering 
the storm. I imagined that red- 
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faced foreman cursing the night 
and opening another bottle of 
beer. But Finniger—what would 
he be doing, if not spying on 
Callon? Polishing his little 
brass gods, perhaps. Having 
heard so much about them, I 
rather hoped to meet one or the 
other next day. 

But I did not see them, neither 
then nor at any time. Leaving 
my carriers at Zengi, I rode 
through the early morning’s 
freshness until I came to the 
ridge above the valley and a 
point on the road where, mark- 
ing the edge of the storm, the 
dusty surface changed to sticky, 
red mud, and from there had my 
first sight of Katungo, a little 
below me and less than a mile 
ahead. 

I rode on slowly and, passing 
between the two hills, stared up 
at each bungalow, but saw no 
one about. I came to a single 
telegraph line which, running in 
from the bush and short-cutting 
a bend in the road, ended at a 
small concrete building. The 
native operator, standing out- 
side, lifted his helmet and bowed. 
Apart from him, the whole 
place seemed dead. I came to 
the river. A torrent of yellow 
water swirled and eddied against 
the piles of the partly built 
bridge. There seemed no hope 
of getting across. 

Presently an old man in a 
ragged gown came up and intro- 
duced himself as the village 
headman. This was nothing, he 
said. By tomorrow morning the 
river would have fallen enough 
for me to ford it easily; he 
would appoint a man to pilot 
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the carriers across. I decided 
to risk it. When information is 
unsolicited, that is to say, if the 
native does not feel bound to 
please with his reply, it is 
usually reliable. I thanked him 
and told him to expect us soon 
after dawn. Then I rode back. 

The telegraph clerk repeated 
his salutation. The bungalows 
looked as deserted as before. 
Nothing unexpected met my 
eyes until, dismounting at Zengi, 
I saw two horsemen approaching 
from the north. 


There was no mistaking one of 
them. In fact, my first thought 
was for the horse which, though 
big as a specimen of local breed, 
seemed dwarfed to donkey-size 
by the massive figure on its 
back. He was all dressed up, 
as they say—Sam Browne, silver 
buttons in his shirt, and a blue 
puggaree round his helmet, while 
the orderly bobbing behind him 
wore the uniform and green fez 
of the native police. 

“T need a drink,” he said, 
dismounting. ‘ Been riding half 
the night. Ah, good boy! "— 
this to my servant who, smiling 
at him as at an old friend, had 
already opened a pint of beer. 
“Captain Vallas is extra fine 
master,” Idrisa informed me 
later. A first-impressionist, he 
was often right. 

Vallance said he was on his 
way to Katungo; and when I 
told him I meant to stay at 
Zengi till next day, he asked me 
to give him lunch on his return. 

“Going to call on our 
friends ? ” 


“One of them,” he said 
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matter-of-factly. 
dead.” 

He handed me a telegram, 
saying it had been passed to him 
for action by the Resident, who 
had received it at midnight. 
It said: ‘ Regret report acci- 
dental death of Callon foreman 
of works x please instruct x 
Finniger.’ I asked whether he 
wished me to go with him, and 
was not sorry when he replied : 
‘** Not unless you want to. Never 
having seen Callon, you couldn’t 
identify him; and no one can 
be a witness after the event.” 

I went outside to see him off. 
“Hardly explicit, is it? ‘ Acci- 


“The other is 


dental’ might mean any number 
of things.” 

“ Yes, but the presumption is 
that he was killed in the course 
of his work. Fell off the bridge, 


perhaps.” 

“You don’t think .. .” 

“ Only when I have to,” he 
said with a grin, and rode away. 

He returned about noon, and 
in @ mood so damping to curi- 
osity that I despaired of drawing 
him out. After an early lunch, 
during which he told me nothing, 
there was much ‘ business with 
pipe ’ before he asked— 

“What time was the storm 
last night ? ” 

‘“* Between nine and ten.” 

“Good. That’s one fact con- 
firmed. Now listen to this. 
Finniger, who was on the look- 
out for me, took me straight to 
the foreman’s house. Callon...”’ 

That pipe! Matches? He 
caught the box I threw, then 
went on as placidly as before— 

* Callon, dead in a deck-chair 
on the verandah, was so natur- 
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ally posed that I momentarily 
expected him to speak or move. 
A glass and an empty bottle 
stood on a table near him; one 
hand dangled beside the chair, 
the fingers relaxed as if they 
had just let fall the revolver 
that lay on the floor. A grim 
set-piece! I don’t mean that 
things had been arranged, but 
that the scene had the effect of 
timelessness some pictures have, 
as of an event long past having 
only that moment occurred. A 
click behind me was Finniger 
lighting a cigarette. 

“*T haven’t touched any- 


_thing,’ he assured me; and not 


being exactly in love with the 
fellow, I said I wouldn’t know 
if he had. Didn’t he like things 
to be ‘just so’? I picked up 
the revolver with my hand- 
kerchief. It was an old Army 
pattern and loaded with six 
cartridges, none of which had 
been fired. The barrel was 
perfectly clean. I went to look 
at Callon, and seeing how he 
had been killed, turned to 
Finniger and said, ‘ Well ? ’ 

“I might have trodden on the 
tail of a spitting cobra. ‘ Well?’ 
he mimicked me. ‘ What do 
you mean? Can’t you see that, 
but for the merest chance, he 
would have shot me dead ?’ 

‘“* Now if I hold back one fact 
for a@ moment, it is not to 
mystify you, but because I want 
to get things clear in my head, 
and to do that I’m not going to 
tell you what Finniger said, but 
what his words made me see. 

‘“* First, there is Callon return- 
ing to his house at sundown, 
Down at the bridge he has had 
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a row with Finniger, who ended 
by telling him that the con- 
fidential report he has sent to 
headquarters ought to get him 
the sack. Callon broods over 
his beer, changes over to whisky, 
and, by the time the storm has 
begun, is in a tearing rage. He 
drinks some more; and while 
the thunder crashes outside, a 
thought, a more wicked thunder, 
starts to rumble in his mind. 
He writes a note, marks it 
urgent, and despatches it through 
the storm. He fetches his re- 
volver, loads it, and sits down 
to wait. 

“Now see Finniger on his 
verandah receiving the note from 
@ rain-soaked boy. It tells him 
that Callon is ill and asks him 
please, underlined, to come over 
at once. Thinking him more 
likely to be drunk than ill, 


Finniger irritably tears up the 
note and flings the pieces out- 


side. Later, he relents and, 
seeing that the rain has nearly 
stopped, sets out for the fore- 
man’s house. 

“* Outside, he looks up at the 
sky and sees that the storm has 
so far receded as to leave one- 
half of it inky black and the 
other brilliant with stars; the 
thunder-cloud’s edge, sharp as 
a@ pen-stroke on paper, is right 
overhead. He descends the path 
to the road, flashing his torch 
ahead, and starts to climb 
the opposite slope. Above him, 
bright as a Christmas shop 
window, he sees Callon’s veran- 
dah lit up by a pressure-lamp’s 
glare and Callon himself reclining 
with head thrown back in a 
chair. Then he sees him reach 
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out for a bottle, take a long 
pull, and set it back on the 
table with a thump—a sound he 
now is close enough to hear. 
The next instant, simultane- 
ously with a deafening report, 
Finniger is almost knocked off 
his feet by a flash of such 
brilliance that it seems to sear 
his eyes. The wind of it, or his 
fear of it, stirs the roots of his 
hair. When able again to see 
clearly, he walks on. Nothing 
looks different on the verandah, 
Callon still sits in his chair; the 
only change is that Callon now 
is dead. 

“ Probably,” Vallance con- 
tinued, “ Finniger would have 
enjoyed making some sidelong 
reference to blundering cops, and 
was disappointed I so quickly 
discovered how Callon was killed. 
While there was hardly a mark 
on him, a large bush, growing 
against the part of the verandah 
where he was sitting, had been 
blasted into nothing, and the 
grass all round it was burnt 
brown.” 

“Did he really send Finniger 
a note?” 

“He did. I questioned the 
boy who delivered it.” 

** Then there’s not much more 
to be said. Callon’s part in it 
—I mean his plan to shoot 
Finniger — strikes me as a bit 
out of character, but everything 
else fits in.’ 

“A bit out of character! 
Nothing fits in. Have you for- 
gotten their hats?” 

“ Hats ? ” 

“ Helmets, if you like. The 
small ways in which men reveal 
themselves are more important 
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than picked-up clues. The man 
who hurried over to see his sick 
foreman before the rain had 
stopped, was he the same as the 
one who said, ‘I would raise 
my hat as he went down for the 
third time, and then walk on’ ? 
And Callon—does he strike you 
as likely to plan murder? What 
did he do? With his hat, I 
mean. He took it off with a 
comical air and said, ‘ Why, 
Mister Finniger, fancy meeting 
you. The whole thing’s the 
wrong way round.” 

He fetched a battered attaché- 
case he had brought back from 
-Katungo and opened it on the 
foot-rest of his chair. ‘ These 
are Callon’s personal effects. I 
have to go back this afternoon 
to hold an inquest and after- 
wards, rather sooner than later, 
help to put him in his grave.” 


He read some correspondence 
tied in a packet, smiled, and 
looked through some bills, among 
which was a renewal licence for 


Callon’s old army revolver. 
‘“‘ Hardly a man of property,” 
he remarked. ‘“ Apart from 
clothes and those battalions of 
empty bottles, these seem to be 
all he possessed.” 

He took out a cheap writing- 
pad, and, seeing it blank, flipped 
over the pages. Two sheets of 
a partly written letter fell out. 
He glanced through it, then re- 
read it slowly, an angry flush 
growing on his face. Without 
another word, he went out. 

Again I was left to sit and 
wonder what turn events would 
take, events which for me were 
touched by the unreality of the 
principal actors existing only in 
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the form of another’s words. 
Presently Adamu arrived in 
charge of some men carrying 
Vallance’s camp-kit. After- 
wards, time dragged. On the 
pages of the book I was trying 
to read there kept appearing a 
picture of two hills, a storm 
brewing and a river in flood 
rolling by. It was some time 
before I noticed that Vallance 
had left Callon’s letter lying on 
top of the box on his chair. As 
though he meant me to read it? 
Anyway, that is what I did. 
And as I read the bold un- 
shapely script, a man I had 
never seen came suddenly alive. 
I saw his big red face bent 
close to the paper, the pen held 
awkwardly in a grimy hand as, 
with frequent pauses to tilt a 
bottle, he addressed his ‘old 
pal Smutty’ in these terms :— 

‘And now a few kind words 
about Mister Finicking Finniger. 
Laugh ? It’s enough to kill the 
cat. I had a letter last mail 
from Ginger Moxey in Malaya 
and he says Finniger’s a bloody 
fake who got himself transferred 
away as soon as they found him 
out. Never been nearer a public 
school than kiss my foot, and 
all that hifalutin stuff about 
educated classes comes from the 
bastard being too big for his 
boots. No mistake. Old Ginger 
give me chapter and verse. 
Well, being fed up, I taxed him 
with it good and proper today, 
and you should have seen his 
face. Pea-green notin it. Didn’t 
say nothing. Just give me a 
look and hopped it. And now, 
Smutty, old cock .. .’ 

I laid the letter down. How 
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does a man become such a snob 
and liar? How did it start, I 
wondered. Perhaps when he 
got a Government job in the 
Colonies. There, he would find 
himself among men of a different 
stamp and wider experience, and 
as a matter of course become a 
member of their club. What 
then ? Conscious of his lack of 
background, he would promote 
himself in his own mind, invent 
a@ past that would enhance his 
social status, and end up—well, 
as Finniger. In the first place, 
he would need to be that kind 
of man. 

I recollected that Vallance 
had mentioned his record in the 
‘Stud Book’; but that would 
be easy to fake, seeing how our 
local ‘ Who’s Who’ is compiled. 
They trust us to write our own 
blurbs. And when he met other 
men from the school of his 
choice? He would need to be 
well rehearsed. And he was 
found out in the end. It was 
nearly dark when I heard hoof- 
beats coming back up the road. 

Vallance, though tired, was 
now more cheerful. He began 
to talk at once and was sparing 
with the solemn pipe - filling 
pauses that had tantalised me 
before. 

‘“‘ T went straight to Finniger’s 
house. He had lunched late and 
was smoking a long cheroot. 
‘So you are back,’ he said. 
* You police dogs are always on 
the look-out for a bit of muck 
to roll in.’ I said I thought I 
had come to the right place, 
and then went straight to the 
point. Things had been rather 
piling up on him lately, hadn’t 
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they? He had not expected 
his report on Callon to be turned 
down flat. But then he had a 
bad reputation in dealing with 
subordinates, and not only out 
here. He darted an angry look 
at me, and, before he could stop 
himself, blurted out, ‘How the 
hell did you. ..?’ I didn’t. 
They were shots in the dark. 
Then I told him of the finding 
of Callon’s letter and what it 
contained. ‘ You should have 
looked more carefully,’ I said. 

“ He liked that no more than 
I liked his expression. ‘ Your 
cigar’s gone out,’ I remarked. 
The hand that held it was 
shaking slightly; but he mas- 
tered that, and his tone was 
unruffied as he replied, ‘So it 
has,’ and rose to his feet. He 
went across to a table and 
stood there aimlessly fingering 
one of those dumpy brass images 
of his. But there was noth- 
ing aimless about the way he 
whipped it up and flung it with 
all his force at my head. ‘ You 
damned interfering swine!’ he 
yelled at the top of his voice. 

“*T was almost too startled to 
dodge, and though we bobbies 
are notoriously block - headed, 
was glad to feel no more than 
the wind of it passing and see 
a dent in the wall. A rather 
deadly sort of silence followed, 
during which I had time to 
think what a very interesting 
blighter Finniger is—in some 
ways so full of surprises, in 
others so revealing. ‘ Suppose,’ 
I said to him, ‘I found an old 
army revolver lying about, I 
would know at once that it 
couldn’t be yours. Your per- 
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sonal neatness, the spick-and- 
span appearance of your house, 
tell me that a small, compact 
automatic that would not drag 
the pocket is the weapon of 
your choice. ‘I don’t, and 
never have possessed such a 
thing,’ he said. ‘ What do you 
take me for—a_ gangster?’ 
There was no bulge in his 
pocket, but a slight movement 
of his hand towards it told me 
where one might have been. 
I pulled up a chair for myself. 
‘Sit down.’ I said. ‘ You have 
already told me what happened 
last night. Here is my version, 
which you are free to dispute as 
much as you like.’ He was 
much obliged, he said. He sat 
down and leant back, a smug 
expression on his sallow face. 
He didn’t contradict me once.” 

Vallance paused. “Do you 


want to hear all this? I mean, 
you must now have a pretty 
good idea of what happened 


chez Callon. In my experience, 
there are no last-minute revela- 
tions outside books.” 

“You go on,”’ I said. 

“Well, here is what I told 
him. ‘ You two had a row,’ I 
began, ‘ but it was a one-sided 
affair ; Callon having shown you 
up as a fraud, it was you who 
went off in a rage. Callon, 
returning home when his work 
for the day was done, was in a 
jubilant mood, and, after opening 
a bottle of whisky to celebrate 
the occasion, settled down to 
write all about it to a friend. 
But perhaps he got tight quickly, 
or was interrupted by the storm; 
for he left the letter unfinished 
and returned to his chair on the 
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verandah where, unless you 
monkeyed with the bottle, he 
presently went on drinking. 
And while he sat there, with 
the light in the house opposite 
winking at him through the rain, 
he thought what fun it would 
be to rub more salt in your 
wound. 

““*T wish you hadn’t destroyed 
that note, Finniger, though I’m 
not surprised that you did. No 
doubt he had plenty to say 
about pukka sahibs who had 
been to all the best schools. 
Like the cuckoo’s, it was a note 
of glee, a note of gloat; and 
coming as it did on top of the 
stinker you’d had from head- 
quarters, it acted on you like a 
touch on a hair-trigger. Callon 
had the power, and you knew it, 
to humble you before the whole 
Colony if he chose.’ 

** Finniger, who had relighted 
his cigar, waved it in my direc- 
tion. ‘Marvellous, my dear 
Holmes,’ he said. 

**T wasn’t angry. I had al- 
ready decided how I would deal 
with this— this man. ‘ Prob- 
ably,’ I went on, ‘ you first had 
@ look at him through your 
binoculars. I think you did, 
and that the sight of him 
hardened your intention, what- 
ever it was. For I don’t know 
whether you meant to shoot 
him or went armed so as to be 
able to hold him off if he got 
tough. But I do know that 
you have a weapon and that, 
with it in your pocket, you went 
out into the rain. After that, 
everything that happened up to 
the moment of the lightning 
flash was as you described.’ 
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““* Phenomenal!’ Finniger 
said. 

“*T would like to have seen 
you as you crept up to Callon’s 
verandah, unaware that he was 
already dead. The pity is that 
you didn’t loose off at him ; for 
then, unable to prove whether 
the lightning or a bullet first 
struck him, you might not have 
been given the benefit of the 
doubt. When you saw he was 
dead, you searched the house for 
anything he might have written 
concerning you. You missed 
the letter tucked away in the 
writing-pad, but you found his 
revolver. Well?’ 

“ He said nothing, one side of 
his piffling little moustache lifted 
by @ sneer. 

“* Hell and damnation!’ 
I shouted, suddenly finding 
the sight of him intolerable. 
‘ Wasn’t it enough that Callon 
was dead ? What kind of snake 
are you, Finniger, that you 
wanted to blacken the face of 
@ man whose tongue had been 
silenced, whose eyes couldn’t 
harm you with a look?’ 

“He stubbed out his cigar. 
‘You have finished? Good. 
You know, this isn’t a murder 
case, my dear Vallance. Callon 
was killed by lightning, and 
that’s that. So why all this 
fuss ?” 
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“* You don’t think it im- 
portant to clear a dead man’s 
name 7’ 

“* Not this one’s,’ he said. 
‘And the only interest your 
story has for me is its ingenious 
distortion of the truth. But 
suppose it were true. You can 
prove nothing. You’ve made a 
clever guess, that is all.’ 

“** All right,’ I said, and stood 
up. ‘The inquest will be formal 
but won’t take long. What 
arrangements have you made 
about a grave? It’s three 
o’clock, and he should be buried 
today.’ 

** * No violent hurry, is there ? ’ 

“* Yes. It will take a man 
three hours to do the job 
properly in this ironstone soil.’ 

“*A man? Ill put a gang 
on it.’ 

“*No, Finniger,’ I said. ‘One 
man is going to dig this grave.’” 

I looked down towards 
Katungo, now under a night 
sky clear of storm, and wondered, 
as is the way with the practical 
living, if I would be able to cross 
the river next day. Vallance 
settled deeper in his chair. His 
pipe was out, and I thought him 
asleep, till he spoke again. 

“Six feet deep,” he murmured, 
and rubbed his knuckles reflec- 
tively. ‘“ He didn’t want to do 
it. But he did!” 
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HOW THE FORTRESS FELL. 


- BY A. C. BELL. 


WHEN I first visited Ballyteige 
House I approached it in a train 
that trundled through a fiat, 
stony country, along a narrow- 
gauge railway. The line crossed 
@ number of small roads, and at 
each of these crossings there was 
a cottage; but the country 
seemed to be more the dwelling- 
place of sheep and cattle than of 
men; for, during the hour that 
I sat in my corner seat, these 
peasant guardians of the level- 
crossings were about the only 
inhabitants I saw. Thickets of 
nut trees and elders succeeded 
expanses of crag and scrub, and 
between these wastes there were, 
oceasionally, small fields of 
meadow. grass, and some even 
smaller fields of oats and barley; 
but the houses of the people who 
turned their cattle into the hazel 
thickets when the winter months 
approached, or of the people who 
cut the grass and drew it up into 
tram cocks, were hardly ever 
visible. When the train was 
about half-way I saw a high 
tower, covered with ivy ; it had 
once been the stronghold of a 
great Celtic noble, and I thought 
how difficult it must have been 
to collect the thousands of armed 
men, who once assembled at his 
call, from the scattered cabins of 
that lonely country: yet good 
records show that it was often 
done, and quickly. 

The station at which I got 
down was as lonely as the 
country round it. The jagged 


outline of a village was just 
visible from the platform; but 
the halting-place (it was no more) 
abutted upon the fields, the 
thickets, and the crags that 
composed the whole country. 
I walked towards Ballyteige ; 
but as I could not see any sign 
of a demesne wall, which I was 
expecting every minute, I asked 
@ countryman with an ass-cart 
to direct me. He pointed to a 
cluster of large trees, and told 
me that they sheltered the house 
that I was seeking. Those trees 
did certainly screen the house ; 
their branches met over the 
small road along which I was 
walking, and it was only after I 
had marched up this leafy tunnel 
for a quarter of a mile, that I 
came to the end of my journey. 
Even then, I saw only an 
enormous wall without gateways 
or openings: the house behind 
that great screen of stone was 
still so well hidden that not a 
chimney or a roof-top was visible. 
When at last I found the 
entrance gates I knew that I 
was entering a secreted house. 
The architect who built Bally- 
teige had, indeed, been a designer 
of loneliness ; for, although that 
great house was only a biscuit’s- 
throw from the road, it was more 
isolated than houses which are 
approached by long avenues. 
The front rooms did, certainly, 
command an enormous prospect 
of flat land, lakes, and low hills ; 
but only three houses were 
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visible from them, and two of 
these were far away—small white 
dots that contrasted with the 
grey rock and verdure. All the 
other rooms in the house, and 
they were numerous, overlooked 
the yard, or the leafy bastion 
that surrounded the house on all 
sides but one. Nobody in that 
house ever heard the sounds of 
the countryside; for the cars 
that rumbled along the road at 
sunset, the tramping and lowing 
cattle, were all inaudible from the 
far side of that great screening 
wall. The house itself was just 
@ square mass, neither beautiful 
nor ugly. 

The master of Ballyteige House 
was the most lovable of men, 
and I never met a man with 
so much knowledge. A farmer 


knows about land, crops, cattle, 
slumps, and booms; a labourer 


can sometimes tell you strange 
things about the insects that live 
in the earth that he digs: the old 
master of Ballyteige knew all 
this, and a great deal more, 
which he had learned during a 
long life of watching. A flight 
of crows passed over us one day, 
and he, after looking at them for 
a moment, showed me the craggy 
hill to which they were going ; 
he’ had walked over it years 
before, and had roused them by 
the thousand: he knew which 
meadows were frequented by the 
green and which by the golden 
plover, he could tell you about 
the preferences of starlings; and 
to all this he added a knowledge 
that was almost incredible about 
the vermin that live in the 
hedgerows and the ditches be- 
neath them. And yet he had 
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never opened a book of natural 
history in all his life. 

The old master of Ballyteige 
was of pure Anglo-Irish stock. 
Most of his old friends and 
neighbours had bought their 
estates in London, after the great 
famine: he owned what little 
was left of an enormous property 
that had been confiscated, lock, 
stock, and barrel, from a Celtic 
noble about three hundred years 
ago; and his people had just 
maintained themselves in that 
place—an Anglo-Saxon islet in a 
great sea of Catholic Gaeldom. 

“T have not a drop of Irish 
blood in my veins,’ he once 
assured me. It was, to me, 
impressive that the family had 
held their fortress for so long and 
had maintained, always, that 
they were there as foreign con- 
querors ; for although the law 
gave the lordly race to which 
that family belonged great privi- 
leges and power, it was only the 
sturdiest and most implacable 
representatives who survived. 

Sometimes we drove out to- 
gether, and the old man would 
take me to a bare, craggy country 
where roofless churches, ruined 
abbeys, and ivy-covered towers 
abounded. In addition to these 
old monuments of piety and 
pride, there were numbers of 
more recent ones; for near the 
fields that we passed, I often saw 
walls of stone cottages long since 
abandoned, or of cattle byres 
that no longer sheltered bullocks, 
cows, or heifers. It was during 
these long drives that I realised 
how much the old man was 
saturated with the traditions 
of his race; for, as we ambled 
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through that lonely country, he 
would show me the sites of old 
houses where Anglo-Irish lords 
had once lived, the boundaries of 
their lands, the roads and bridges 
that they had built ; but for the 
monuments of the Celtic race 
he knew and cared nothing. I 
could extract no word from him 
about them. I would often ask: 
“When was that abbey aban- 
doned? Were any of these 
churches used, surreptitiously, in 
penal days? Did parish priests 
serve the peasantry, notwith- 
standing that the law then 
forbade it?” And to all this I 


was answered: ‘‘ Good heavens, 
man, how can I tell you?” I 
always thought that was a 
strange reply from a man who 
had studied his country so closely 
that he knew every detail of the 


habits of its birds, beasts, and 
insects. The long years during 
which that family had ruled as 
absolute lords over their Irish 
bondsmen were forgotten ; not 
an anecdote had survived. 
Sometimes we drove in another 
direction, through a more inviting 
country, where the road was 
bounded by ash trees and quick- 
set ‘hedges, where the meadow- 
lands and the fields of oats and 
barley were continuous, and not 
mere patches in a great expanse 
of rock and scrub. Then, when 
the old man pointed to a grove of 
high trees that had once sheltered 
a large house, to an avenue that 
no longer led anywhere, or to 
demesne walls that had been 
pulled down to provide stones 
for the newly partitioned fields, 
I did occasionally discover what 
had brought the lords and owners 
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of these great properties to a 
common ruin and obliteration. 
I gathered, from the answers that 
I received, that there was no one 
reason for it : sometimes the last 
owner had sold all because he 
wished to go to Australia (the 
horse-raising dominion attracted 
many); sometimes debts and 
mortgages had extinguished the 
family. The greatest losses of 
that land-owning race were, how- 
ever, suffered during the war 
which, not so many years ago, 
was called the great one, and 
which is now so much eclipsed 
by its greater successor ; for, in 
more cases than I can remember, 
I was told that the last repre- 
sentative had fallen at Ypres, or 
on the Somme, or at Arras, or at 
Suvla. Those families had lived 
a8 @ garrison, and as a garrison 
they had fallen. 

When I first met the old 
master of Ballyteige, I fancied 
that he would be a reference 
library about the changes that 
he had witnessed. When he was 
young, he was heir to a property 
that a fast horse would not 
gallop through in two hours; 
he had been a land-agent during 
the Land League days; the 
Trish guerilleros had swarmed 
about his house between 1916 
and 1922. I imagined, therefore, 
that he had listened to the 
murmurings and whisperings of 
the Irish race for half a century, 
and that he would tell me things 
that are not found in State 
papers. I was quite mistaken : 
the old master cared for none of 
these things. He told me casu- 
ally one day that he had once 
been shot at, and he showed me 
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the hedge from which the shot 
was fired and the field across 
which he had seen the marksman 
running. That was all. 

I was, at first, amazed that 
this observant, intelligent man 
should have sat in his lonely 
watch-tower unaware, and in- 
different, that a whole nation 
was assembling around its leaders 
in the villages through which he 
drove his trap, in the towns 
where he sold his produce, in- 
deed in the very fields where his 
cattle were grazing; but when I 
knew him better I thought it 
was natural. For the only things 
he cared to remember (perhaps, 
indeed, they were the only things 
he did remember) were incidents 
about the English way of life 
that he and his family had 
followed in that distant outpost. 
How he went to London once a 


year with his mother and stayed 
in a hotel in Oxford Street ; the 
plays that he was taken to see ; 
how he and his mother then went 
to a large manor-house in Sussex 
for a few weeks, and then 


returned to Ireland; how the 
whole family and two aunts once 
went to the Bernese Alps, and 
(as far as I could gather) sat on 
the verandah of a country hotel 
while the men-folk climbed a 
glacier. And then, he would 
sometimes tell me how he drove 
to dances at the neighbouring 
houses when the winter storms 
were raging; how the dancing- 
party would have to leave the 
carriage to clear away the 
branches that the gale had 
blown across the road; and 
how, in spite of all, everybody 
arrived safely and danced until 
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morning in their sopping clothes. 
There was no place for the facts 
that I was seeking in this 
volume of reminiscences. 

There were, however, memor- 
ials of the family’s history in the 
old house, and I studied them 
closely. On one side of a dark 
landing stood a mahogany cup- 
board packed with books that 
nobody had opened for half a 
century. The books had prob- 
ably been put away by some 
enterprising mistress when she 
cleared up the house, and had 
never again been disturbed ; for 
they had been stacked upon the 
shelves in two ranks, and the 
front rank completely obscured 
the rear one. In this crowded 
sepulchre of old studies I found 
memorial tablets of occupations, 
amusements, and _ intellectual 
adventures that were long since 
finished: editions of Cicero, 
Tacitus, and Vergil which some 
classical scholar had consulted ; 
for they were bound in vellum 
and marginally annotated. There 
was half a shelf of law books; a 
row of books by those French 
philosophers called the quatre- 
vingt huitards ; Veuillot, Quinet, 
and their disciples in windy 
rhetoric ; ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ between the years 1840 
and 1850; volumes from ‘ All the 
Year Round’; and (wedged in 
between two books of piety by 
an evangelical divine) a large 
manuscript notebook in which 
men’s wages, the calving of 
cows, and the sale of produce 
were entered in a very neat 
handwriting. In another corner 
I came upon a collection that 
surprised me, it was so out of 
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harmony with the remainder: 
volumes of translations and 
popularly written digests of the 
Irish heroic cycle. Who in 
heaven’s name had introduced 
Cuchulain, Neysa, and their com- 
rades of the red hand to the 
soldiers of this Anglo-Saxon 
garrison? I turned to the fiy- 
leaves: the books had belonged 
to a woman, and she was of 
another family. Some miss, who 
had caught the sentimental fever 
for things heroic which gave 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls’ so good a 
sale, had, I suppose, brought 
these books to the house when 
she was on a visit, and had left 
them there when she found that 
dancing- and hunting - parties 
were more to her liking than the 
study of things Celtic. 

The old coachyard was a com- 
plementary volume to this for- 
gotten library. It was entered 
through two enormous wooden 
doors, which were once models 
of good joinery ; for the posts to 
the doors were about twelve feet 
high, and the rails were nearly 
six feet long, and yet I could 
detect no crack or space at the 
shoulders of the mighty tenon 
joints that held all parts to- 
gether. The lower parts of these 
great doorways were, however, 
so rotted with age and damp 
that a man could easily crawl 
under them: they were closed, 
ceremonially, every night; but 
they no longer excluded any- 
thing. In the yard itself there 
lay as large a collection of dis- 
carded, useless things as I have 
ever seen: carpets and rugs 
more than half a century old and 
half-buried in sawdust ; laundry- 


baskets rotting with age; a bath; 
broken chaff-cutters and mangle- 
mashers ; an upturned boat that 
would never float again; grocery 
crates that had been converted 
into coops for broody hens; 
relics of chairs with curved backs 
and horsehair seats ; wood-saws 
coated with rust and with the 
teeth so bent and broken that 
they could no longer be used ; 
broken axe-handles and a few 
odd bits of carpenter’s tools. 
Like the books in the library, 
each object was a tombstone to 
some enterprise that had been 
started, pressed on with, and 
then abandoned. 

I spent many months in the 
old house, and my way of life 
was very regular: wood-chopping 
and wood-sawing in the yard, 
long walks and drives; and in 
the evenings I sat with the 
old master by candle-light ; for 
there was but little lamp-oil in 
the country. One great lamp 
illuminated us when we were at 
supper, but it was put out as 
soon as we had finished. Our 
meals were cooked by a very old 
woman, who had seen the house 
filled with supper-parties when 
she was young, and twice a day 
a farm-hand would come into the 
house with a basket of turf for 
our fires. 

I met many peasants during 
my long walks through the 
countryside: they were polite, 
friendly, surprised that I should 
be so little interested in shooting 
and fishing, and, above all, very 
reserved. Invitations to come 
in and drink milk were never 
lacking; kind inquiries about 
the old master followed, with 
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admiring comments that he 
should be so well and vigorous. 
After that, less and less was said, 
and I generally finished my glass 
of milk in silence. I soon realised 
that the slow decline of the first 
brisk talk, and the long silences 
that set in, were carefully 
arranged: the peasants were 
hoping that I should be tempted 
to talk unguardedly about my 
way of life in the old decaying 
house. Sometimes the old man 
accompanied me: he was uni- 
formly affable to the peasants, 
well informed about their con- 
cerns and their families, and, 
although there was no trace of 
arrogance in him, he always 
spoke like @ man vested with 
authority. The peasants have 
long since dropped the grovelling 
honorifics, ‘ your honour,’ ‘ your 
worship’; but they tempered 
their speech with an extremely 
respectful manner, and so ad- 
mitted the old man’s claim to 
have high status among them. 
There was little to be learned 
from this reticent people, and I 
was, one day, quite surprised 
when an old man, whom I met by 
the roadside, became communica- 
tive: “* Are ye staying at Bally- 
teige, and is it seeing the country 
ye are? Then God bless ye,” 
said he. He then added that he 
would tell me all about it. I 
listened, thinking how strange 
it was that the history of the 
Anglo-Irish lords should be for- 
gotten in their own houses and 
so well remembered in the cabins 
of their bondsmen. The old 
man opened in the best manner 
of a peasant lickspittle, about 
dances, hunts, and ladies magni- 
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ficently dressed ; and it was only 
by careful mancuvring that I 
got him away from these in- 
sipidities : he was very old, and 
the memories of his bondsman 
days still clung to him. When at 
last I succeeded in tapping the 
better metal of his recollections, 
he explained to me that the 
house where I was living had 
once been maintained by ex- 
actions and oppressions that 
were almost without parallel. 
I was not surprised ; the whole 
country is saturated with these 
memories, and (unlike the bogs) 
they cannot be drained away. 
I sought to fix dates, but I 
was beset with difficulties: the 
peasants can be exact about 
things that have happened in 
living memory and say pre- 
cisely, “‘*Twas in my father’s 
or my grandfather’s time ” ; but 
for occurrences beyond that they 
are vague and foggy. And they 
become almost suspicious when 
asked, “‘Was that a hundred 
years ago?” This precision 
smacks of an examination in a 
court of law, and they answer 
cautiously, ‘‘ Well, it might be; 
maybe ’twas longer still.” 

The old man’s final anecdote 
was peculiar, and I was relieved, 
in this case, of the burden of 
cross-questioning for dates ; for 
the incident had obviously 
occurred in the middle penal 
days. It was the story of an 
Irish gentleman who, having 
taken service in France, and 
contrived (heaven knows how) 
that some part of his family 
property should be saved from 
the confiscations and pillages 
of those times, returned to his 
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country, during a brief interval 
of peace, and brought a priest 
with him. They were both 
entertained for weeks by an 
ancestor of my old friend, who 
gained their confidence and 
assured them that he was glad 
to see them evade the tyrannies 
and cruelties of those times. 
Yet, while he was thus sheltering 
and comforting them, he was, all 
the while, delating upon them, 
and claiming that the govern- 
ment should reward him with 
the iand and property of that 
poor fugitive gentleman. The 
treachery succeeded; for the 


two visitors were seized, late 
one night, by agents who rode 
in from Dublin. The fugitive 
officer was allowed to return to 
France, but the priest—a visiting 
Benedictine from Belgium—was 
hanged, and a great acreage was 


duly transferred to the delator. 
The story was true: I found 
partial confirmation of it in an 
ill-written, forgotten history of 
the penal days, and I was not 
surprised at it; for these 
treacherous transactions were 
then mere incidents in the coun- 
try’s daily life, and were as little 
censured as doubtful deals in 
horses or cattle. But I was 
amazed at the precision and 
accuracy with which details were 
remembered: the stone walls 
that now follow the boundaries 
of the confiscated property ; the 
site of the house where hospi- 
tality had been so treacherously 
offered, and so foolishly accepted. 
Needless to add, the story ended 
with an incident that smelled 
strongly of ancient Celtic super- 
stitions: how the Benedictine, 
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before he was led away to 
captivity and death, did warn 
his host that his race would be 
stripped of their pride, and 
would end miserably, and that 
when its last representative was 
about to pass the barrier he 
would hear a voice warning him 
that he was entering upon an 
eternity of loneliness. I paid but 
little attention to this: these 
retributions are the materials of 
half our popular stories—acts of 
justice imagined by men who have 
enjoyed but little of it in their 
earthly pilgrimage—and it was 
inconceivable that a continental 
priest of the classic age should 
utter these pagan cat-calls. 

And yet, when the old 
peasant’s long story was com- 
pleted and I could make a digest 
of his rambling narrative, I was 
certain that the house where I 
lived had once been a focusing- 
point for all the hatreds of the 
country ; but that my old friend 
and his father had wronged 
nobody, and that against them 
no charge of injustice could be 
levelled, and no ill memory could 
be preserved. I was watching 
an honourable and an innocent 
decay in a house where the 
stair carpets were all covered 
with American oil-cloth to hide 
the holes in them; where win- 
dows could not be opened because 
the sash-cords were all broken ; 
where the old prints of horses and 
of huntsmen were brown with 
age and damp; where doors were 
difficult to close because the 
handles came off, and where 
birds made their nests in the 
piles of discarded rubbish in the 
coachyard. 
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I was once travelling through 
upper Savoy, looking rather list- 
lessly at the high mountains that 
bounded the view, and at the 
intervening valleys and forests, 
when the car entered a road 
tunnel. I doubt whether the 
tunnel was a quarter of a mile 
long; yet, when I came out of it, 
not one feature of the prospect 
that I had just seen was visible, 
and another, as wide and as high 
as the last, but in all else 
different, had taken its place. 
I was compelled to make a 
similar obliteration and replace- 
ment during my stay at Bally- 
teige; for, in the course of a 
single day, I dismissed the 
opinions and impressions that I 
had been collecting for weeks 


and replaced them by new ones. 

It was on a day in late 
autumn. The winds had scat- 
tered the coloured leaves from 
the ashes and the beeches, and 
their branches were bare and 


dark; but the autumn still 
lingered in the mild air and the 
long sunny days. I was standing 
in the yard, wondering whether 
I should saw and chop more 
wood or take my exercise in 
another way, when I saw that 
the master was speaking to two 
workmen in an unusual fashion. 
They were standing politely be- 
fore him, and he was cross- 
questioning them as sharply as 
@ magistrate cross-questions a 
doubtful witness or a prisoner. 
To most questions the men were 
answering, “I wouldn’t know, 
sir.” Something was wrong. 


As I have said, the autumn 
was far advanced; the grain 
was in the great haggart waiting 
to be threshed, the potatoes were 
heaped in long clamps in a field 
nearby, and the master had 
discovered that more than half 
the potato harvest was stolen. 
Tons had been taken away, 
bucket by bucket, sack by sack, 
and yet he who passed those 
clamps by daylight would not 
guess that they had been dis- 
turbed. Even the master’s prac- 
tised and experienced eye had 
been deceived; for he had 
actually opened a small section 
of the clamp before he realised 
that something was wrong. It 
was fairly easy to discover where 
the robbers had entered the 
field, and it was obvious, upon 
inspection, that they had loaded 
up in a lane that ran along the 
back of the field: but these were 
minor matters ; what was extra- 
ordinary and sinister was that 
the robbers were a team, and a 
fairly large one, and a team 
marvellously expert in tilling and 
harvesting. How many men had 
combined to do it, and for how 
long? Also, as I looked at the 
empty clamp and saw how well 
the straw, the reeds, and the 
covering earth had been replaced, 
I could not help reflecting, 
“‘ Skilled craftsmen do not rob 
for money ; is there some other 
motive behind all this ? ” 

Potatoes were selling well that 
year, and I reckoned that what 
had been taken away was worth 
at least a hundred pounds: the 
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loss was a severe blow to the 
decrepit finances of Ballyteige 
House. But the master was proud 
and brave, and affected to take it 
all lightly ; there had been some 
pilfering by tinkers or a few 
wandering bad characters; he 
would have to be more careful. 
He therefore ordered a general 
stocktaking, and the results were 
ominous: four heifers had been 
taken from a distant pasture. 
When this was investigated, it 
was patent that ordinary cattle 
lifters were not responsible. The 
mustering of the cattle was 
rather casually done at Bally- 
teige; for in the autumn the 
farm - hands were so busy that 
little boys and girls were sent to 
the distant pastures, when they 
could be found, and were told 
to count the totals. Since one 
youngster went on one occasion 
and another upon another, it 
was impossible to do more than 
check the total. If anything was 
certain in this case it was that 
the proper total had been main- 
tained for days after the heifers 
were stolen, and the implications 
of this had a nasty savour. 
Somebody had watched and 
reported on the haphazard 
method of counting the herd, and 
on the best way of taking 
advantage of it; somebody else 
had lent cattle to assist in the 
deception. Once again the work 
was done by a team; but who 
in heaven’s name was in the 
team, and why had it ever been 
formed ? 

Thus far I had been a mere 
observer. The last move in the 
conspiracy came more closely 
under my inspection. In order 
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to save the master, who was 
easily fatigued, although he did 
not care to admit it, I had 
recently ridden round the coun- 
try searching for a thresher for 
the oats and wheat. I found one 
about five miles from the house 
at a small farm, and the master 
thresher at once undertook to 
come to Ballyteige. When the 
date approached he sent a 
message excusing himself; he 
had received so many calls 
from farms in his own part of 
the country that he must hurry 
on and execute them. I thought 
little of this at the time ; engage- 
ments and appointments are 
very insecure in Ireland, and 
after much driving, riding, and 
searching I found another 
thresher. Again the man prom- 
ised to thresh the Ballyteige 
harvest and explained, with great 
elaboration, how easily and 
naturally the house could be 
brought into his cireuit of 
threshings. He never came, 
although he sent messages to the 
last that he was about to do so. 
I made a few inquiries, and 
ascertained that the man had 
been sending messages that he 
was on the way when he was 
actually moving out of the 
county. 

Nevertheless, I found a third 
thresher—the last one that was 
available—and his refusal was 
even better and more plausibly 
delivered. Needless to say, he 
accepted with such willingness 
that I was nearly persuaded that 
my suspicions about the first two 
threshers were groundless ; but 
when the time arrived he reported 
major defects in his machine. It 
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would be a workshop job to put 
them right, and he was doing no 
more threshing for the season. 
A mechanic from a garage con- 
firmed all this with explanations 
that were unassailable. It was 
useless to pursue the matter 
further: the harvest would not 
be threshed and would lie rot- 
ting and unsaleable in the great 
haggart. 


I shall never forget the long 
evenings that we spent together 
after these things had been dis- 
covered. We sat together in a 
small room that was called the 
study, though I know not why, 
for there were no books or papers 
in it. Two candles and a turf 
fire made the objects in the room 
just visible, and an old master 
of hounds, with large whiskers, 
looked at us from a huge coloured 
print above the fireplace. We 
were both silent, because the old 
man’s pride bound and clamped 
his tongue: he could think of 
nothing but the misfortunes that 
had overtaken him, but to talk 
about them openly was to him 
unthinkable. So we sat together 
for company, exchanging ' no 
word until I bade him good-night. 

During this hour’s silence 
(sometimes it lasted even longer) 
I would often examine the im- 
plications of what had occurred 
as a sort of intellectual exercise, 
and piece the parts together to 
see what shape they took when 
all were in their proper places. 

How many persons were en- 
gaged in the conspiracy, and 
who were they? It was just 
conceivable that the potato 
clamp had been emptied by a 
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band of peasant thieves, who had 
filled their carts and had then 
gone away, but it was far too 
much to assume that nobody 
had known what they were 
doing. The quantity that had 
been removed showed that the 
thieves had not finished their 
work on one night, and it was 
inconceivable that a whole gang 
with carts should have completed 
so long a work unnoticed. True, 
there were no cabins in the lane 
where the carts had been loaded 
up, but the lane joined a side- 
road which passed two small 
farms and a cottage. The 
peasants check every unusual 
movement of men, vehicles and 
beasts, and they would have 
risen from their beds to discover 
why carts were rumbling past 
their doors between midnight and 
dawn, and to ascertain to whom 
they belonged. No, the potato 
clamp wasemptied because every- 
body round about knew what 
was being done, and so took all 
the precautions that were neces- 
sary to prove that they knew 
nothing. What of the farm- 
hands: how much did they 
know and conceal? It was 
difficult to say. They often went 
out in the evenings and returned 
at one or two in the morning, 
and on their way back to the 
house they passed the field where 
the potatoes had been clamped. 
It seemed extraordinary that the 
thieves should have worked only 
on nights when the farm-hands 
went to bed early and slept until 
morning, unless there was an 
understanding between them. 
Then there was the second 
theft. It seemed to implicate 
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even more people than the first. 
Cattle could not be driven off 
that distant pasture unknown to 
anybody; also, it was patent 
that cattle had been lent to 
conceal the theft. Who could 
have done the watching and 
the reporting that the road was 
clear but the persons who lived 
nearby ¢ 

The third thing that had 
happened was, it is true, no 
robbery: it was a boycott, a 
revival of the Land League days ; 
but if a boycott is to be effective 
it must be enforced by the whole 
countryside. The threshers who 
80 politely excused themselves 
must, therefore, have been 
warned from a hundred different 
quarters that they must leave 
the old house alone. 

Even this did not go to the 
heart of the matter. Why had 
these successive strokes been 
delivered so quickly, with such 
co-ordination, and at such a 
moment? I could only con- 
clude that the very bank clerks 
who received the old man’s 
cheques and paying-in slips had 
been watching, and had reported 
that one good concerted on- 
slaught against the decrepit 
finances of the old house would 
bring the whole establishment to 
ruin. And so, as I thus turned 
everything over, I concluded 
that of the hundreds of affable 
people who lived round about, 
who were so anxious to run 
messages or to carry parcels for 
the mere sake of being obliging, 
and whose greetings and assur- 
ances of goodwill were offered so 
naturally and so cordially when- 
ever we passed their doors, there 


was not one who did not know 
where and when the conspiracy 
had been laid, not one who was 
ignorant when the blow would 
be struck, and (which was per- 
haps worst of all) not one who 
would divulge a syllable if he 
were put to torture. The master 
of Ballyteige had, moreover, 
been taken completely by sur- 
prise: his familiarity with the 
country and with the people had 
availed him nothing; for not a 
whisper had reached him during 
the long weeks that the plan was 
being prepared. It would thus be 
as fruitless to invoke the police 
and the law as it would be to 
shoot guns at phantoms. The 
old master of Ballyteige, the last 
representative of a lordly race, 
was a8 powerless as a prisoner 
sitting in a cell awaiting a 
warder’s order; for the plan that 
had been so admirably prepared 
was being executed mechanically, 
and no scruple, no spark of pity, 
would check its progress. 

The purpose of it all was 
patent: it was that the old 
master should one day assemble 
his servants, and with such voice 
and countenance as he could 
command announce to them that 
he could employ them no more; 
that he should then put his old 
house and its shabby furniture 
into the hands of an auctioneer, 
and leave it forever bearing with 
him little but sorrow, poverty, 
and bitter memories. But when 
I inquired why this was being 
done I was, for the moment, 
puzzled. The family had lived 
in Ballyteige for centuries; noth- 
ing remained of their enormous 
property but a moderate-sized 
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grazing farm; nobody suffered 
by its closing years of decline ; 
why then should such a moment 
have been chosen? I fancied, 
for a moment, that it was a 
vengeance for old injuries; but I 
at once dismissed the fancy ; the 
family’s oppressions and cruelties 
were now old stories repeated by 
peat firesides no doubt, but 
repeated without rancour. In 
any case was not the visible 
decay and ruin of the Ballyteige 
property sufficient retribution 
for old injustices? No; the 
conspiracy was the work of 
young men, who had dragged the 
old man into it. Doubtless the 
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chief coaspirators saw visions of 
small cottages with pantile roofs 
springing up all over the old 
demesne when their work was 
finished, and of new stone walls 
dividing and subdividing the 
park-lands; but I doubted 
whether this, which is popularly 
called land hunger, was the full 
explanation. For I seemed to 
feel the pressure of another infiu- 
ence, of an operating force to 
which land hunger was a mere 
instrument—the force that urges 
young men to destroy what is 
old, and to substitute something 
new for something that they 
think has endured long enough. 


Itt. 


The winter was fast approach- 
ing: the lake in the middle of 


the old park was now ‘a great 
sheet of dark water, with boggy 
pools and reeds and sedge all 


round it. The winds had risen, 
and they blew loud and sinister 
through the elms, the ashes, and 
the beeches that surrounded the 
old house. When the wind fell 
the rain came down in such 
torrents that even the grazing 
cattle took shelter from it. In- 
side the house, the nights were 
very long ; for the candles were 
lighted at five o’clock, and we 
lighted them again before we got 
up and dressed for breakfast. 

It was my habit to walk along 
the rain-washed and wind-lashed 
roads during the afternoons, and 
to return about an hour before 
dark. I had no company but the 
company of my own reflections, 
and they were generally inquiries 


whether the conspirators had 
now done so much damage that 
the old master would be forced to 
leave his house (a matter upon 
which he was as silent as a dead 
man), or whether we were to 
expect new robberies or another 
and more drastic boycott. I 
need not have devoted as much 
thought to the matter as I did; 
for the end came quite naturally 
and simply. One day I returned 
from one of these rambles rather 
later than usual, and, as I 
entered the yard, I found the 
farm-hands gathered in close 
talk. One of them broke away 
from the group when he saw me, 
and told me that the master had 
been taken very sick about two 
hours before and that they had 
carried him to his room, where 
he was still lying. I asked what 
was wrong. ‘“ Well, it was some 
class of a giddiness”; for the 
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old man had been found prostrate 
on the path between the house 
and the kitchen garden. 

The master’s bedroom was a 
dark vault-like place at the back 
of the house; its one window 
overlooked the stable-yard, and 
the sunlight only penetrated into 
it for a few hours in the height of 
the summer. All the valuable 
furniture in the house had been 
sent away and sold, and the 
master’s room had been emptied 
of almost everything but the iron 
bedstead upon which he lay. 
Even to my unpractised, inex- 
perienced eyes, it was clear that 
the old master would never rise 
from that poor truckle-bed or 
walk out of that bare room 
again, and the sight of him was 
very pitiful; for the mud from 
the place where he had fallen 


still clung to his face and hair, 
and his dirty boots were still on 


his feet. The farm-hands had 
just carried him to his bed and 
had left him there, not unkindly, 
but simply because they were 
rather frightened and knew not 
what else to do. 


Since these misfortunes had 
begun to gather, the whole 
countryside had been trans- 
formed for me. The meadowed 
fields and the white cabins had, 
as it were, been transformed from 
the component parts of a peaceful 
landscape into sinister objects 
that were all saturated with 
deceit and hatred. It made no 
difference that the sun or the 
autumn light played upon them : 
the foul subsoil was the only 
thing Isaw. And yet the people 
who seemed to befoul the air 
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with their poison won me back 
again ; for, from the hour when 
the master of Ballyteige was 
carried to his room to die, assist- 
ance was forthcoming from every 
house and every family in the 
district. Even the farm-hands, 
who, as far as I knew, had been 
parties to the conspiracy against 
their master, rose from their 
beds in the middle of the night 
and went long distances in the 
wind and rain to get things from 
a chemist in a neighbouring 
village. No appeal for help was 
unanswered, and all was done 
cheerfully and with a good grace. 
More deceit and hypocrisy, says 
the downright Anglo-Saxon, but 
this simple explanation does not 
hold water: people do not sit 
up at nights and suffer fatigue 
and discomfort for mere hypoc- 
risy, and those most implicated 
in the conspiracy against the old 
master did both. I admit that 
I was flabbergasted at this strain 
of goodness in men who, a few 
hours previously, had seemed to 
be animated by nothing but 
treachery and badness, and I 
wondered whether their incon- 
sistency was an inheritance of 
old Celtic chivalry, a declaration 
that they would strive and con- 
trive agajnst an enemy who was 
well and active, but that sickness 
and approaching death are flags 
of truce that only dastards dis- 
honour. If the people’s conduct 
was explainable at all, then this 
was a better explanation of it 
than the assumption that so 
many kindnesses were all hypoc- 
risy ; but I discarded it also as 
savouring too much of old books 
and heroic stories. The explana- 
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tion, if there is any, is that 
these men were bad by calculation 
and good by impulse, and that 
they saw nothing inconsistent in 
their conduct; for the strange 
armistice between the master 
of Ballyteige and those who were 
encompassing his ruin was 
scrupulously and honourably 
observed to the very end. The 
old man died in a room that was 
lighted only by a paraffin lamp 
and by the glow of a peat fire; 
but if kindness and solicitude 
to meet his least wish by night 
or by day was a substitute 
for scientific nursing, he lacked 
nothing and died with his mind 
easy. 

The people honoured the old 
gentleman’s funeral as their an- 
cestors honoured the passing of 
a great leader, or of a Gaelic 
chieftain. The coffin was carried 
overnight to a little gloomy 
church in the village. The 
catholic peasantry could not 
attend the brief memorial ser- 
vice, which was done according 
to the Protestant rite, but they 
assembled in the square outside 
the church, and an immense 
procession of families in traps, 
gigs and jaunting-cars, and of 
men on horseback and on foot, 
followed the coffin to the burial- 
ground. It was a long march 
over a limestone road that rose 
and fell sharply, for the country 
was hilly; from time to time 
rain-squalls lashed the column of 
mourners ; but none fell out or 
sought shelter, and whenever the 
procession passed a farmhouse 
or @ cabin, the family stood by 
the side of the road uncovered. 
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de loi.gques funerailles. 


Years went by before I was 
again in the district of Ballyteige; 
and when I was at last free to 
walk along the side-road towards 
the trees that sheltered the old 
house, I was surprised that I saw 
no signs of what the peasants 
call a divide ; for the park still 
abutted upon one side of the 
road, and I saw no change in it. 
I walked on, wondering what 
changes had been effected ; for 
it was inconceivable that the 
place should still be as I had 
once known it. The enormous 
wall that had screened the house 
so well was still untouched, but 
when I reached it I realised that 
something unusual was afoot; 
for a large lorry rumbled out of 
the gates on the far side of the 
wall and made off at high speed. 
The wrought-iron gateway was 
still there; I turned into it and 
walked up the short, curving 
drive that brought visitors to the 
front door. The house was gone: 
heaps of rubble were piled up on 
the ground where it once stood, 
and the lorries of a demolition 
contractor were drawn up near- 
by. There were piles of timber 
at the side of the wood that had 
been the protective guardian to 
the house, and from the centre 
of it I heard the throb of an 
engine and the scream of a 
circular saw. The garrison had 
surrendered ; the fortress that 
they had held for so long was 
being demolished, stone by stone, 
and the Celt had recovered his 
inheritance. 
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“ CARTHAGO EST DELENDA.” 


BY GEOFFREY WILLANS. 


It is interesting to look back 
and trace the small and insig- 
nificant beginnings from which 
greater actions flow. In my 
case it all began, without my 
having the least idea of it, over 
luncheon at a London club. 
Outside there was grey drizzle 
and the buses and cars slapped 
their way along Piccadilly over 
a film of mud. As we fought 
with lagging conversation and 
the club fish we found ourselves 
(by way of Pompeii and the 
Punic Wars) discussing North 
Africa. 

My host, a prim elderly gentle- 
man, with a prim, precise voice, 
laid his knife and fork beside the 
remnants of a mackerel and 
placed his fingers together. 

“North Africa?” he said. 
“ Now, whenever a new subject 
arises, I ask myself, what inter- 
ests me about that ? Now what 
interests me about North 
Africa ?” 

He paused; ‘‘ Carthage,” he 
mused. “Is Carthage really 
destroyed ? Oh, I know it was 
razed to the ground by the 
Romans in 146 B.c.—any school- 
boy knows that. But what is it 
like today? Has it been ex- 
cavated ? Is it now the site of 
a@ modern city?” 

In reply to this I could 
only make a face representing 
blank incredulity at my own 
ignorance. 

“Now we know,” said my 


host, “ the real key to the Punic 
Wars.” 

I tried to look as if I did, 
lamenting those periods of bliss- 
ful inattention in the Classical 
Fifth. My host went on— 

‘“* Hannibal was defending the 
rich agricultural land round 
Carthage. What was later known 
as the granary of Rome lay 
farther to the east, I believe, in 
Tripoli. Now what interests me 
about that? Is this still desert? 
Has any of its rich fertility been 
restored?” He paused, add- 
ing: “‘ Yes, that is what I should 
like to know.” 

I have no doubt that many of 
the club members and certainly 
the club library could have 
gratified his desire; but, person- 
ally, I felt distinctly a sense of 
chagrin, an educational lacuna. 
Was Carthage really destroyed? 
What was the fate of the granary 
of Rome? I did not know. I 
was, I felt, ignorant and super- 
ficial. 

Now I do not pretend that this 
feeling lasted for more than two 
minutes (I was later rather good 
about the Suez Canal, the Battle 
of the Nile and the Pharos light- 
house at Alexandria), and by the 
middle of the afternoon I had 
completely forgotten it. I cer- 
tainly never gave the matter a 
thought for at least three months 
and then, improbably enough, 
the question recurred as I sat in 
the ‘ piazza’ at Capri. 
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I had changed companions. 
I was with a grizzled, grey- 
haired Captain of the United 
States Navy, week-ending away 
from headquarters across the 
bay in Naples. His name was 
Charlie, and since in my brief 
service career I never thought 
I would call a naval captain 
** Charlie,” I was suitably capti- 
vated. Besides, I liked him. 

Now Charlie had an impatience 
beyond even the natural im- 
patience of his race. Even in 
Capri, where the sun and the 
stillness of the sea (aided by the 
incomprehensible chimes of the 
church clock) make a mock of 
time, he had not managed to be 
still. Already that day he had 
driven down to the ‘ Canzone del 
Mare,’ bathed in the deep blue 
pool, then dashed off to the villa 
of Tiberius. After lunch he had 


driven up to Anacapri, fuming 


at the small Fiat in which 
he rode, stating that if he 
stamped through the floorboards 
and ran he would go faster. 
“Tf we hit anything I'll have 
the engine right in my lap,” 
he said. 

But at the moment he was 
taking some brief repose and 
refreshment (a pot of tea), and 
was employing his time lecturing 
me about my natural defects as 
an Englishman. 

** You’re short of raw materials, 
the world’s short of them, you 
have them out in Canada. Why 
don’t you get out there and 
dig them? I’ve said this to 
Englishmen before and they 
reply, ‘ Yes, old chap, but our 
roots go deep.’ Certainly they 
go deep, so do ours. But if we'd 
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sat at home, where should we 
be ? ” 

With a glass of Courvoisier 
before you at that moment when 
the afternoon sun, amber and 
warming, catches your corner of 
the café, these matters have a 
delightful unreality. So I smiled 
and let Charlie go on. One can 
forgive anything of a man who 
refers to St Peter’s Cathedral as 
“certainly a big church.” In- 
deed, what with the sun, the 
brandy, the quiet, steady bustle 
of the piazza, the new arrivals 
from the afternoon boat at the 
head of the funicular, I forget 
how the subject came round to 
Carthage. I fancy, however, 
Charlie was talking about air 
bases and it was then I remem- 
bered my host at the club in 
Piccadilly. With some malice 
behind the question, I said— 

“Tell me, Charlie. Is Car- 
thage really destroyed ? ” 

“Carthage? The only Car- 
thage I know is back in the 
States, in Missouri, and that’s 
been half-dead for years.” 

“ But Carthage—the one near 
Tunis. What sort of state is it 
in? Have the buildings been 
excavated ? Is there a modern 
city there ? ” 

Charlie looked at me as if the 
brandy had gone to my head. 

“How should I know? If 
you want to know, why don’t you 
go and see?” 

It was an unexpected reply, 
but Charlie could make no other. 
His mind worked in that way. 
I toyed mentally, he acted. So 
I merely observed that I was not 
a millionaire and the journey 
would cost money. 
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“T can fly you down for 
nothing,” he said. “Tl put 
you in one of our routine Navy 
planes and once you’re in North 
Africa they’ll fly you all over.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Do you really mean that ? ” 

“Sure. Wouldn’t have said 
it otherwise. I can accredit you 
as a correspondent. That’s all 
you need. Take it, or leave it.” 

To Charlie the whole thing 
was trivial. You got in an air- 
craft and went. What was there 
in that? Next moment I heard 
myself saying: “ Allright. Pll 
go.” 

Now why I had that reaction 
I still do not know. It may have 
been an acceptance of the chal- 
lenge thrown down about our 
national unenterprise. It may 
even have been the Courvoisier, 
but probably it was Capri. 

Capri is insidious, it is so 
perfectly peaceful. It is a glass 
island in a glass lake. The 
mountains tower overhead, and 
though in the evening you can 
hear laughter, someone singing, 
the chatter of the people and the 
barking of dogs all round, the 
sounds float up from the valley 
clearly and peacefully. Even the 
town is still, except for the shuffle 
of feet in shopping-streets which 
are no more than shadowy 
passages. One seems to exist 
there in a pleasant and perfect 
sun-soaked vacuum, and in that 
vacuum everything seems pos- 
sible. Surrounded by the deep 
green and chrome of the moun- 
tains, the scarlet bougainvillea, 
the brilliant whiteness of the 
villas, you get the feeling that 
it is only necessary to step 
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outside and the world will be 
yours. 

At all events, for whatever 
reason, I heard myself saying: 
If you can fix it, 


“ All right. 
ll go.” 


If you face to the south in 
Capri the dawns are unexciting ; 
for the sun is hidden behind the 
towering heights of Monte Solaro, 
and, beneath a pallid sky, the 
great bowl which falls beneath 
your windows down to the 
Piccola Marina remains for some 
time in smoky shadow. When 
the sun rises higher and throws 
a copper flood of light over the 
cliffs, it is day and all the colours 
and sounds burst out again. 

From my bedroom next morn- 
ing I watched all this happen 
once again and felt that life was 
good. After breakfast, however, 
the telephone rang. 

“This is Chief Fielden,” said 
an American voice. ‘“‘ We have 
reserved a place for you on the 
Navy plane leaving Naples air- 
field at eight o’clock this evening. 
One of our automobiles will meet 
you and take you out there. Is 
that all right for you, sir ? ”’ 

My heart sank. I wanted to 
stay in my vacuum. What a 
perfect fool I had been! But it 
was too late to make excuses. 

‘“* Perfectly all right,” I said. 
Then a thought struck me: 
‘* Where is the plane going ? ” 

‘“*T can’t say the name over the 
telephone, sir. It’s ‘ Classified.’ 
But it’s in French Morocco.” 

French Moroceo! First of all, 
that seemed to be a very long 
way from Tunis. Secondly, I 
knew that the French required a 
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visa for Morocco, and I did not 
possess one. That seemed good 
enough grounds for getting on to 
Charlie again and explaining why 
I could not go. But Charlie, 
from the fastness of his office 
across the water in Naples, was 
more impatient than ever. 

“ A visa?” he said, ‘‘ There’s 
none of that stuff. We’re flying 
you to one of our bases. I’ve 
sent a cable to the captain of the 
base. He’s a great guy and he’ll 
look after you.” 

** How will I get back ? ” 

“ He'll get you back,” said 
Charlie. “I'll go out with you 
to the airport.” 

There did not seem to be any- 
thing else to say. The idea had 
become a fact and I might as 
well take the consequences. I 
turned over the pages of my 
passport. ‘‘ We, Ernest Bevin,” 
had given me safe passage all 
over Europe, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
There was even a visa for Tripoli- 
tania, for and on behalf of the 
British Resident; but for French 
Morocco there was nothing. 

A drizzling dusk had settled 
over Naples airfield. Charlie and 
I stood by the open door in front 
of the lighted restaurant and 
watched the row of lights along 
the landing-strip. Charlie had 
given up smoking and was chew- 
ing at an unlighted cigarette: he 
was in a bad humour. ‘“‘ Those 
last two army planes were half 
an hour late,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
can’t they keep to some sort of 
schedule ? ” 

To me it was a matter of 
surprise that such a complete 
network of routine flights was 
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maintained by American military 
planes. There was, apparently, 
® spider’s-web of services across 
Europe. My plane was coming 
from London via Paris; but all 
the important centres were 
linked and it had all been going 
on, as it were, behind my back. 
I asked Charlie about my desti- 
nation, the name of which I now 
knew. 

“It’s one of our naval air- 
fields,” he said. ‘* We’ve got 
airfields all over Africa. Why 
it’s ‘ Classified’ I don’t know; 
it’s just a goddam air base and 
we've had it since 1942.” 

At this moment a huge bat- 
like aircraft, with wing-tip lights, 
roared round the airport and 
came in down the runway, dis- 
appearing from view into the 
darkness that had now gathered. 
Soon it came taxying back over 
the shining tarmac, halting about 
fifty yards away with its four 
engines racing. 

‘“‘ There you are, son,” said 
Charlie, holding out his hand. 
“Have a good trip.” 

He ducked into the huge and 
shining limousine which had 
driven us out and I watched the 
two rear lights fade. I was 
alone. 

For some time nothing hap- 
pened, then five or six gaunt, 
leather-faced American officers 
came towards the airport. They 
were not speaking to each other 
and they ordered sandwiches 
and coca-cola at the bar. The 
airport building, apart from the 
restaurant, was in darkness. It 
was now eight-thirty. I stood 
by my baggage outside and 
waited. Nothing happened. 
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Some tall, loose-limbed men in 
blue denims who might have been 
the air-crew appeared out of the 
darkness and drank coffee. A 
wind blew the rain against the 
glass sides of the restaurant. 

It must have been half an 
hour before anything happened, 
then an American corporal ap- 
peared with a list clipped to a 
board. He ticked off the pas- 
sengers’ names, but when he came 
to me he said— 

“Can I see your letter of 
authorisation, sir ? ”’ 

**T haven’t one.” 

He did not seem unduly sur- 
prised ; he just jerked his head : 
“O.K. Get aboard. Here’s 
your baggage check.” 

In a huddled bunch we walked 
across the tarmac and stood 
sheltering from the rain under 
the wing. Finally, from what 
hidden impulse none could tell, 
we began to climb up a steel 
ladder into the plane. 

The interior was suffused with 
a pale electric light, and the first 
impression was that one had 
strayed into a flying harness- 
room. The sides of the fuselage 
were padded, four leather bucket- 
seats had been bolted to the 
deck, and, in the forward part, a 
collection of ship’s engine-bear- 
ings was heavily lashed down, 
and thrown on top of these were 
some cardboard cartons. The 
officers, looking grimmer-faced 
than ever in the jaundiced lights, 
occupied the bucket-seats. The 
ratings sat on a canvas bench, 
fastening the webbing straps, 
and, somewhat doubtfully, I 
followed suit. There was a 
musty smell and the whole 
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scene was depressing. As the 
door slammed and the engines 
roared I was too despondent even 
to curse myself for my fool- 
hardiness. 

There was a young steward in 
the plane, a sandy-faced youth 
in overalls who emitted an 
unvarying air of hostility. When 
we were airborne he retired to 
the open galley at the tail of the 
plane and began to cut slices 
from a large piece of bacon. I 
viewed this performance with 
interest because I had not had 
dinner. Soon the frazzle of the 
bacon in a frying-pan filled the 
compartment with a delicious 
aroma. I watched the steward 
hungrily. He lifted out the 
rashers, put them between slices 
of bread, and then took them 
through the communicating door 
which separated us from the air- 
crew. In a few minutes he came 
back, and the prospect of eat- 
ing so stimulated my depression 
that I felt almost happy. The 
steward cut another two rashers, 
fried them, and spread them on 
bread—to my dismay, however, 
he began to eat the sandwich 
himself. A terrible doubt crept 
into my mind whether this 
delightful food was for me, and 
it became a certainty when one 
of the grim-faced officers in 
the bucket-seats unwrapped a 
delicious snack meal which he 
had bought in the restaurant at 
Naples. 

Meanwhile we were roaring 
through a pitch-black void. 
Having no idea where my desti- 
nation was situated on the map 
I had a panic sensation of being 
completely lost. At intervals 
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the pilot switched on a search- 
light and directed it at each of 
the four engines—the beam 
illuminated the whirling pro- 
peller, a trickling flow of oil 
along the cowling, and a blue mist 
of exhaust. They were all made 
more vivid by the brilliant beam 
and I became convinced that the 
plane was going to crash. Indeed, 
when a tall, weary-eyed youth 
in a peaked cap and blue denims 
appeared through the communi- 
cating door I was certain that he 
was going to deliver this news. 
However, he only took what was 
known as a Dixie cup, helped 
himself to some coffee from a 
gigantic thermos, and added some 
cream. It looked delightful from 
afar. 

And 80, dozing fitfully, we 
continued our way. Hungry and 
tired, I felt a little comfort from 
the brave inscription, “‘ Made in 
Britain,’ on the cardboard car- 
tons. These cartons (they con- 
tained oil-heaters) became a 
strange symbol of hope. There 
was little else to cling to. The 
steward, satiated with his meal, 
had flung himself face down- 
wards on a mattress and was 
asleep. The bearings on the 
deck developed a strange throb- 
bing, drumming sound which 
rose at times to a mild shriek; 
and it became very cold. 

It must have been about six 
hours later when we were warned 
that we should be landing. All 
except the steward, who still 
slept, began to fasten their belts 
sleepily and clumsily. Through 
the scuttle I saw the safety-flaps 
come down, there was a mild 
bump, and we had arrived. We 
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taxied noisily, then the engines 
were shut off, and the steward, 
who had roused himself at last, 
opened the door and pushed out 
the ladder. A brisk, bespectacled 
American officer climbed on 
board and addressed the 
company— 

“You have now arrived at 
P—t L——+y, French Morocco,” 
he announced. “ The time here 
is Greenwich time, reset your 
watches to Zero-One-Three-Zero. 
When your baggage has been 
unloaded proceed to the French 
Customs for clearance, then re- 
port to the Passenger Terminal 
for transportation.” 

Here at least was a clear state- 

ment in an unspecific world, but 
the effect of the mention of 
French Customs was terrifying. 
This was where the real trouble 
began. I knew that with a fear- 
ful certainty. I climbed down 
the steel ladder like a doomed 
man. 
The plane was standing in a 
square of tarmac between the 
custom-house and some lighted 
buildings. It was cold, and the 
sky was clear and pricked with 
stars. The air was exhilarating, 
By now all my fellow passengers 
had disappeared and I was 
alone in the darkness but for 
@ squad of American seamen 
unloading the plane. I decided 
to play from strength ; for, after 
all, was not the captain of the 
base to look after me? Perhaps 
he had sent his car, or he 
might even have come down 
in person. 

But at the Passenger Terminal 
they knew nothing about me. I 
had better see the Officer of the 
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Day. Two doors down, the 
Officer of the Day knew nothing 
about me either. 

“The Captain?” he said. 
“Why, he’s leaving for London 
in half an hour. I guess he’ll be 
up now, though; I'll call him for 
you.” 

He dialled a number and 
said: ‘Captain, Officer of the 
Day here. There’s a man in my 
office who says you'll be expect- 
ing him. What’s your name, 
sir?” 

I gave him my name and he 
repeated it incorrectly. There 
was a scratch of comment from 
the other end of the line. Then 
the Officer of the Day handed me 
the instrument. 

“Would you talk to the 
Captain, sir ? ” 

The Captain was very charm- 
ing and jovial. He sounded alert 
and friendly. He knew Charlie. 
Charlie was a great guy. But it 
became increasingly obvious that 
no message from Charlie about 
me had ever reached him. 

‘“* I’m leaving for London right 
now,” said the Captain, in the 
friendliest possible way. “I'll 
leave a message about you with 
the Oommander who’s my 
deputy. I hope you'll have a 
nice time here.” 

He rang off and I was alone 


“Tl give you transportation 
to the Mess,” said the Officer of 
the Day, who had been suitably 
impressed. ‘‘ Have you seen the 
Customs ¢ ”’ 

I shook my head silently. 

The custom-house was built 
of glossy yellow brick, there were 
three stone steps and glass- 


fronted doors. My bags were 
waiting at the top of the steps: 
I picked them up and went 
in. Behind the counter were 
@ French policeman and a dark 
youth in a black suit who were 
both very friendly. My bags 
were chalked and I began to 
hope for the best, when the 
youth said: “Can I have your 
passport, m’sieu ? ” 

I knew now the exquisite feel- 
ing of relief that the criminal 
feels at the moment of arrest. 
Eagerly I handed over the fatal 
document and waited while he 
took it into an office next door. 
In a couple of minutes he was 
out again: “ But you have not 
a visa for Morocco ? ” 

I was tired and hungry. I 
shook my head. I just said, 
“No.” What was the use of 
explanations? The youth looked 
at me in acute distress—a dis- 
tress that was not for me but 
for himself. He murmured “Un 
instant” and went into the 
office. I heard a telephone un- 
hooked and the words, ‘ O’est 
vous, chef?” Then a torrent of 
French. The policeman on the 
other side of the counter began 
to whistle to himself. 

The conversation next door 
was protracted, but one thing 
was in my favour. It was the 
middle of the night. ‘‘ Chef” 
was as little anxious to get out 
of bed as I was desperate to get 
into mine. The telephone pinged 
and the youth came out: ‘* You 
are with the Americans?” he 
said. ‘“ Then you can go to 
the Mess. Please come back 
here at nine o’clock in the 
morning. 
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“A neuf heures exactement,” 
he added anxiously as I went 
through the doors. 

There was one consolation 
that night. My sleeping quarters 
were in the V.I.P. hut. The 
Officer of the Day had met with 
some resistance to this over the 
telephone, but he had insisted : 
“The man is the guest of the 
Captain, that’s where he should 
go.” I was getting used to being 
referred to as ‘the man,’ and 
who was I to deny myself this 
crumb of comfort? I was re- 
warded with the use of an iron 
bedstead, a chest of drawers, and 
an easy-chair in one section of a 
Nissen hut: next door was a 
bathroom with a shower and a 
door labelled “ Flight Nurse.” 

Sleep, however, was uneasy. 
Towards dawn it turned bitterly 
cold. Outside the window it was 
pitch black and the air was full 
of the distant roar and thunder 
of aircraft engines below on the 
airfield. By the time I stepped 
out of the hut at eight in the 
morning, however, the sun had 
risen. It shone from a pale-blue 
sky, adding a delicious savour 
to the brisk air, throwing long 
liquid shadows over the ridges of 
rose-coloured desert. 

I looked about me with curi- 
osity. The Officers’ Mess and a 
block of office buildings, both 
faced with yellow plaster, stood 
on an eminence: before them 
was a street of Nissen huts, and 
green, grassy slopes dipped down 
to a mammoth airfield. Always 
in the air was the throb and roar 
of engines, but it was a gay, 
bright picture full of colour, and 
I found it difficult not to feel 


more cheerful. In an hour or so 
everything would be all right. 

In this spirit I mastered the 
intricacies of obtaining breakfast 
(payment only in dollars, of 
which I had none). Famished 
as I was, I boggled at waffles 
with maple syrup and settled for 
coffee, bacon and eggs. The 
Arab servant asked if I wanted 
my eggs “sunny side up,” and 
not knowing the answer I said 
‘** Yes.”” They turned out to be 
fried. All around me was the 
same conversational austerity 
for which breakfast in a naval 
mess is justly renowned. Never- 
theless, cheered by the sun and 
the long-delayed food I strode 
down the main road, a solitary 
pedestrian among lorries, buses, 
and vast American automobiles, 
to do battle with the Customs. 

“ Neuf heures exactement,” the 
Customs officer had said, and I 
timed my appearance to the 
minute. He seemed relieved to 
see me: I handed over my pass- 
port and the game recommenced. 
Overnight I had developed a 
formula which I considered 
would meet the situation: that 
I was en transit and would be 
leaving Morocco almost at once. 
The Customs officer listened with 
sympathy and then said: “ At- 
tendez, sil vous plait. Oing 
minutes.” He then disappeared 
into his office and, once again, I 
heard the word “ chef.” “ Chef? 
C'est vous. Il parait que V Ang- 
tales. 

The amount of time which can 
be covered by cing minutes in 
France is usually considerable : 
in Morocco it is infinite. I sat 
on the Customs table to begin 
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with, but after twenty minutes 
I strolled down the steps and 
stood in the sunshine. So this 
was North Africa! A place, it 
seemed, brightly painted in two 
prevailing colours—the reddish 
desert and the deep unclouded 
blue of the sky. In front of 
the huge hangars the scene was 
busy: two vast transport planes, 
labelled “U.S. Navy: Atlantic 
Division,’’ were being serviced ; 
petrol bowsers were being 
driven across the tarmac, men 
and cars came and went. To 
the right of me, however, was a 
curious contrast—a very small 
hangar outside which was stand- 
ing a tiny biplane, the two being 
presided over by a small French 
flag at the masthead. Here all 
was peace and immemorial calm ; 
as unruffied as the progress of the 
ship whose masts and funnels 
swam above the river - banks 
beyond. 

There was plenty of evidence 
of American influence. Indeed, 
all that I had seen showed me 
that a small American township 
had surprisingly sprouted on the 
Moroccan soil. Each Nissen hut 
in the roads of the residential 
quarter was an American home 
—wives gossiped, and, as you 
passed, children called out “‘ Hi, 
Buddy!’ The words “U.S. 
Navy ” had been picked out in 
white and blue flowers, and Arab 
gardeners, speaking a bastard 
Arabic-French, sprayed water on 
the avid red soil. There was a 
well-kept golf course with a club- 
house, and banks of flowers 
round the Mess, and in the 
middle a large notice - board 
which read :— 
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Please do not destroy me. 
I am here for your pleasure 
and admiration. Please 
let me live. 


THe FLOWER. 


Indeed there was an Alice-in- 
Wonderland sensation about the 
whole situation in which I was 
involved. Nor did it grow less 
when, returning hopefully to the 
Customs, I was asked with a 
smile and a shrug to wait another 
cing minutes. This period I 
filled by conducting a forceful 
conversation in French with the 
young immigration officer. He 
had a book, ‘J’ Apprends L’ Ang- 
lais,’ and had got to Lesson Five 
(Conjunctions). I expressed the 
hope that he would learn English 
and not American, and he said : 
‘“* Ah, il y a une grande différence 
entre les Anglais et les Americains, 
jai remarqué ga.” Which he 
may have meant as a compli- 
ment. This led to a discussion 
of Suez, and he expressed the 
opinion that Egyptians were 
‘* Sauvages,”’ while the inhabit- 
ants of French Morocco were a 
little better, but fast becoming 
corrupted. When was the war 
going to be ? 

I was told that we were wait- 
ing the arrival of an envoy @ 
bicyclette and while, like Sister 
Anne, I anxiously scanned the 
road, he was called again to the 
telephone. He came back with 
a@ proposal. I must find out 
from the Americans when I 
should be leaving and inform 
him at once. We shook hands 
and he said, ‘‘ Good-byee.” 

The next hurdle was to 
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arrange with the Americans for 
an air passage to Tunis. When 
Charlie had stated that this 
would be easy, I had blithely 
accepted his word. I had had a 
vague impression that a bomber 
would be put at my disposal, or 
at least a small “liaison plane,” 
such as American generals use 
to pilot themselves to places 
instead of using a telephone. 
At this moment, however, the 
hard facts did not support these 
hopes. I went again to the 
Officer of the Day and got him to 
telephone to the Captain’s deputy 
on my behalf. It was a different 
Officer of the Day now, and 
at once things went wrong. I 
gathered that the Captain’s 
deputy had received no message 
about me, that he had never 
heard of me and would certainly 
not see me. I was referred to the 
Intelligence Officer. 

The Intelligence Officer lived 
in one of the rows of white pre- 
fabricated offices on the hill near 
the Mess. He was a tall, lean 
young Commander with a certain 
friendliness lurking behind his 
professional reserve. We shook 
hands, and, because these things 
are catching, I said: “ Happy 
to meet you.” 

“*T guess,” he said, “it’s no 
good coming to me for a story 
because I’m an _ Intelligence 
Officer. To ask me to handle 
correspondents is like mixing oil 
and water.” 

Playing from strength again 
I mentioned Charlie’s name and 
also the Captain of the Base. I 
had been informed that I could 
be flown to Tunis. Was that 
possible? He frowned. 
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“Tm afraid we don’t have a 
service in V.R. 24 which runs 
that way. We could get you to 
Algiers.” 

I thought quickly. I could 
get to Algiers and go on to Tunis 
by train: at any rate, I would 
be out of Moroceo. I nodded and 
asked when the plane left. 

‘“* At four o’clock tomorrow 
morning. But I haven’t given 
you any story yet. Of course 
you'll realise that I can tell you 
little more than has already been 
published in the Press, but there 
may be one or two facts which 
have escaped you . . .” 

He placed his fingers together, 
and I saw he was bent upon 
information. 

‘‘ The name of this base,” he 
said, ‘“‘is Classified. We have 
used it, however, since 1942 
when our troops first landed 
here. It may be regarded as a 
naval aircraft maintenance and 
supply base for the 6th Fleet, 
also @ communications centre. 
We hold it under a joint arrange- 
ment with the French, and there 
is a French Commandant with 
ultimate responsibility . . .” 

(I thought of the little French 
biplane and the little French flag 
down on the airfield.) 

“Our relations with the 
French are excellent,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘ We realise that the 
French have done a great deal of 
good work right here in Morocco 
and our co-operation has worked 
excellently. Mind you, there are 
Americans who sometimes want 
to cut out red tape and deal 
direct with the Sultan because 
it saves time— but there’s no 
real headache there, though the 
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nationalist party plays along a 
pro-United States line.” 

But I still had my eye on 
Carthage. I said, ‘What about 
your other American bases here 
in North Africa ? ” 

He hesitated. 

“ Of course, we have other air 
bases out here. There are five 
building in Morocco and they’re 
getting along with another big 
one out near Tripoli, which is 
quite a construction job. But, 
from a service point of view, we 
are not connected with them. 
They come under the United 
States Strategic Air Force, which, 
of course, thinks in world terms.” 

“You could bomb Russia 
from here ? ” 


*“ Sure,” he said. ‘‘ We could 


carry the atom bomb to Russia. 
The bomb could be flown off one 
of Admiral Carney’s carriers, for 


that matter.” 

He smiled, rather wanly: “I 
don’t see this happening in 
Russia. Asan Intelligence Officer 
I'd be very pleased to know 
where their air bases are.” 

Oil and water! I stood up, 
thanked him for his courtesy, and 
returned to inform the French 
Customs officer that I was 
leaving at 0400 next morning. 
There was more telephoning and, 
at length, he wrote laboriously in 
my passport: ‘“‘Autorisation de 
séjour jusque a 4 heures du matin” 
in the space provided for such 
entries. 

“ Tibre?”’ I asked. 

** Libre,” he smiled. 


That afternoon I took myself 
into the town, walking in the 
dust beside the main road while 
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the big cars, with American 
wives on shopping expeditions, 
whisked past with the sun gleam- 
ing on chromium. 

The town is an agreeable 
enough place for an afternoon : 
it is well laid out with broad 
avenues, flanked by palm trees. 
The influence of the surrounding 
desert is strong, producing the 
feeling, in an inexplicable way, 
that the town is floating on a 
cloud, or is, at any rate, an 
island; for at the end of each 
street one expects to come upon 
the sea. 

In fact the port is six miles 
inland, with a few quays and 
modern warehouses, beside which 
some small vessels were idly 
lying. I walked past the dock 
quarter (American sailors in the 
bars and shops selling coca-cola) 
and sat finally in a café on a 
broad avenue, sipped a beer, and 
read the local newspaper, enjoy- 
ing the calm. Now that an 
element of certainty had entered 
into the future I felt a good deal 
better. 

In the middle of dinner in the 
Mess that evening the lights were 
suddenly cut. There were no 
candles, so we sat in darkness. 
I had eaten my steak (“ done 
smoky,” as the Arab servant 
said), and was conversing with 
an American officer and his wife 
about their life here. They 
enjoyed Morocco, they told me. 
Every week-end they went some- 
where in their automobile, either 
Marakesh or Rabat or Casa, and 
they spoke highly of the good 
roads and impressive cultivation. 
It certainly got hot in the 
summer, over @ hundred and 
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eighty in the sun at times; but 
it was good, dry heat. 

The breakdown of the lights, 
however, confirmed me in @ 
determination not to trust any 
arrangement made for my de- 
parture, however foolproof it 
looked. I had been promised 
both transport and a call at 3.30 
in the morning, but I decided to 
take the precaution of rousing 
myself. I remained on my bed 
drowsing and looking at my 
watch at intervals. At precisely 
two minutes after half-past three 
I awoke and dressed. No call, 
of course, had come from the 
Mess, and I reflected savagely 
that if I had left it to them I 
might have missed the plane. 
The idea of remaining any longer 
than was necessary in what had 
become, mentally, a kind of con- 
centration camp was unwel- 
come. I packed my bags and 
found a jeep waiting to take me 
down to the airfield. I drove 
there in the cold and darkness 
with a feeling of considerable 
elation. 

Alas ! it was short-lived. 

The duty officer stared at me 
from behind his wooden counter 
in the Passenger Terminal: 
“Say, didn’t you get my 
message ? ”’ 

“ No.” 

““T rang the Mess to tell you 
the Algiers plane has developed 
a defect. It won’t be leaving.”’ 

** Until when ? ” 

“The next plane will be 
Monday or Tuesday, I guess.” 

My reaction was one of blank 
dismay, bordering on panic. It 
was not the French authorities I 
was thinking of, it was my own 


fate alone in the V.I.P. hut for 
the week-end. 

“‘Is there another plane going 
anywhere ? ” I inquired. 

““ Why, yes. There’s one leav- 
ing for Nice at seven o’clock. I 
could get you on that.” 

Nice! Sunshine in the south 
of France! Cigarettes at the 
‘tabac’ and the right currency 
to buy them with—a comfortable 
room in an hotel—the gaiety and 
friendliness of the French! To 
blazes with Carthage ! 

“In that case,” I said, “I'll go 
to Nice.” 

It might have been Rome, 
Paris, Vienna, Frankfurt, Istan- 
bul, Malta or Cyprus—but the 
plane was going to Nice. And 
Nice, as the officer remarked, 
is nice. I lit the last of my 
cigarettes. 

“And now,” I said, with 
relish, “I'll go and explain the 
position to the French.” 

I took some pleasure, doubt- 
less reprehensible, in the idea of 
waking my friend at four in the 
morning. He came out of his 
office, unshaven and with no 
tie, blinking in the electric light. 
I explained the position, and 
he took it with philosophy. 
He picked up the telephone. 
“* Chef?” he said. ‘‘ O’est vous?” 
I felt at that moment that honour 
had almost been satisfied. 

Back in the Passenger Ter- 
minal they were sending off a 
plane to London. The duty 
squad in blue overalls and duffel 
coats were lounging on the bench 
and smoking; the duty officer 
was working out the cargo 
stowage on the appropriate 
sheet; a coloured sailor was 
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profoundly asleep at my right 
elbow, his kit-bag at his feet. 
The pilot came in and began to 
argue about the cargo return ; 
the total weight ought to include 
the weight of the aircraft, in his 
opinion. The duty officer, who 
appeared to know, disagreed. 
‘“*T didn’t get the beacon coming 
in,” the pilot said. ‘“‘ They have 


«a different system here from 
He appeared 


back home.” 
anxious. 

Soon the plane was taxied 
across the tarmac and the duty 
squad lounged out to it. The 
duty officer shook the coloured 
sailor, waking him with diffi- 
culty. Half-stunned with sleep 
he stumbled out with his kit-bag. 
I watched the passengers climb 
in and saw the ladder drawn up: 
the duty squad ran, crouching, 
to remove the chocks in the whirl 
of blue exhaust. The Chief acted 
as ‘batsman,’ looking like a 
pantomime figure in his duffel 
coat and waving two lighted 
‘bats.’ There was a dignity of 
performance about the whole 
scene as the giant aircraft taxied 
away. Soon it could be heard 
revving up before take-off, then 
the rush of the engines, the 
change of note as it was air- 
borne, and unconsciously, within 
oneself, a feeling of relief as it 
circled away. 

The squad came back, lighting 
cigarettes and throwing them- 
selves down on the benches, 
sipping iced water from the 
drinking-fountain. 

“ That’s the worst pilot in 
V.R. 24,” said one. 

“Who got her up?” said the 
Chief. 
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** The crew.” 

It all became progressively less 
assuring. This was flying on the 
inside. The Chief, a long, lean, 
hatchet-faced man with a slow 
drawl, now launched into a long 
and apparently interminable dia- 
logue for the benefit of the squad. 

“In my squadron,” he said 
heavily, ‘‘ there will be no take- 
offs except between the hours of 
two and four in the afternoon. 
There will be no arrivals except 
between the hours of eight and 
twelve in the morning. In my 
squadron all freight will arrive in 
cubes of three feet maximum. 
And this includes mail.” 

“ Sure,” said one of the squad. 
‘* None of those little bags. You 
try to pick ‘em up and they 
almost break your back.” 

‘*In my squadron,” continued 
the Chief inexorably, ‘‘ there 
will be, in fact, no freight. There 
will also be no aircraft, no air- 
crew, and no ground crew.” 

‘** Where will your squadron be 
in North Africa, Chief ? ”’ 

‘“* My squadron will be in 
South Africa.” 

There appeared to be no 
end to this, but at that moment 
the dawn came to the rescue. 
It rose across the desert in 
a mighty mantle of pink flecked 
with black, and as it spread, 
majestic and _ infinite, the 
desert and palm trees became 
half-awake with the beginnings 
of colour and shadow. Soon the 
mantle was covering half the 
sky, growing deeper and richer 
as the flood of light rushed up- 
wards. It was a normal desert 
dawn, but no dawn is normal. 
Each has its own poetry, and I 
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wondered how the Chief would 
react to this one. He looked at 
it for some moments and then 
said: ‘‘ Say, why don’t we have 
some technicolour film around 
here ? ” 

It was now six o’clock and my 
vigil was coming to an end. 
Another pilot came in and had 
the same argument with the 
duty officer about the cargo. I 
felt a gloomy augury that fresh 
disaster was waiting. My con- 
fidence had been progressively 
sapped and was now almost non- 
existent. Moreover, above my 
head I had discovered an extract 
from the United States Con- 
gressional Code, which said 
sternly: that the penalty for 
any person travelling in an air- 
craft illicitly was a fine of one 
thousand dollars or one year in 
prison, or both. “The word 
‘ aircraft,’’? the notice con- 
cluded, ‘*‘ means any contrivance 
not known or hereafter used, 
invented or designed for flight 
in the air.” 

At half-past six, with the 
beginning of daylight, I walked 
over to the Customs, and soon 
my friend appeared. We were 
both so pleased about my immin- 
ent departure that our surface 
friendliness deepened into rich 
cordiality. We sat in his office 
and talked, and, at length, he 
took out a long form which he 
filled in with painful and labori- 
ous script, in purple ink. He 
asked me what I thought would 
have happened if I had arrived 
without a visa beyond the Iron 
Curtain. I said, “I suppose 
much the same thing as here.” 
He murmured “ Prison,” and 


for some moments we discussed 
the tiresomeness of ‘administra- 
tion.’ He was a pleasant young 
man, but a very slow writer. I 
only began to worry, however, 
when my plane taxied up to the 
tarmac and showed every sign of 
being ready to leave. And 
the form was only half-way 
completed. My replies became 
shorter. He turned over the 
leaves of my passport for details, 
and, when the duty officer sent 
over one of the squad to hasten 
me, he just shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Through the window I 
watched the open door in the 
fuselage. It had only to be shut 
and I should be a prisoner again ; 
and still the interminable filling 
of my form went on. When it 
was finally finished, inspected, 
blotted, my patience was 
strained. The engines were now 
being revved up very fast and 
there was a look of impending 
departure about the aircraft. 
The Immigration Officer came 
out with me on to the steps. 

“T,” he said, “ was in Eng- 
land with de Gaulle. First at 
Knightsbridge, then in Sout’ 
Kenseengton. I liked Sout’ 
Kenseengton very much. .. .” 

This, however, was too much 
even for his companion, the 
gendarme, who was leaning on 
the counter, red-eyed and un- 
shaven. 

** Il doit partir,” he said. 

“TI was with de Gaulle five 
years at Sout’ Kenseengton. .. .” 

Almost forcibly I shook him 
by the hand and dashed across 
the tarmac to the plane. [ 
climbed into another interior full 
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of mail-bags and sank down on 
the canvas bench. Now nothing 
more could happen—nothing ! 
The door was shut and we 
taxied away. I peered out of 
the scuttle feeling exquisitely 
free and happy, but when I 
looked round the steward was 
standing before me. He was 
wearing a bright-yellow Mae 
West waistcoat with as many 
gadgets as a coster’s waistcoat 
has buttons. Looking at me 
sternly, he said— 

“The name of your pilot is 
Lieutenant J. G. Macdonald.” 
(A good Scots name, anyway !) 
“The Mae West waistcoat I am 
wearing is what you will employ 
if forced down over the sea. This 
is the whistle and the dye, used 
to indicate your position to 
searchers. This is the 0.0.2 
flask, unscrew the cap to inflate 
the jacket—the signal rocket 
flare — water-flask — emergency 
rations. This is the knife’’—he 
paused impressively. “* For 
sharks,”’ he added. ‘* Use also 
this chemical to keep sharks at 


distance, unless you are bleeding. 
If you are bleeding, climb on the 
nearest raft.” 

So, not only were we going to 
alight on the sea; we should be 
attacked by sharks! I toyed 
with the idea of informing the 
steward that there were no 
sharks in the Mediterranean. I 
decided against it and leaned 
back, beaten. 

The engines roared and we 
were soon in the air. Below lay 
the rose-red desert and sculp- 
tured mountains of Morocco: at 
Oran we turned north, heading 
out over the Mediterranean to- 
wards France. The compart- 
ment was full of the smell 
of cooking bacon and I had 
not reached Carthage. Is it 
destroyed or not? [I still did 
not know. But of this I was 
certain—that something else had 
sprung up in its place in North 

The smell of frying bacon 
mingled with cigarette smoke 
was infinitely tantalising; but 
I knew they were not for me. 
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EMIGRATION to the New 
World is certainly no novelty, 
and today most of the physical 
hardship of travelling and early 
settlement has been eliminated. 
Pioneering in the sense of the 
Mayflower and its successors 
throughout some two hundred 
years no longer exists ; for there 
are no uncharted frontiers 
through which to hack a path. 
The emigrant or immigrant, for 
he is always both, must now 
find his place in a reasonably 
settled community. Yet he still 
has his problems. He is in a 
precarious state of flux and 
transition until firmly estab- 
lished, and since he is permitted 
to take only few worldly goods 
with him, the process of bread- 
winning must not be long de- 
layed. All this has necessitated 
changes in the type of emigrant. 
For instance, there is at this 
time no movement of potential 
chicken-farmers to the sybaritic 
clime of British Columbia, lucky 
individuals bolstered by small 
pensions or other means in an 
epoch when currencies might be 
exchanged freely. The fifties 
demand a very different tech- 
nique from the twenties. 

Now I do not class as emigrant 
the fortunate person who merely 
transplants himself from a ready- 
made job on one continent to 
prearranged employment on 
another. His element of risk is 
negligible. In this decade the 


real emigrants to this country of 
Canada fall into two categories. 
First, there are the herded 
hordes of unskilled labour who 
contract to be organised com- 
pletely for twelve months after 
their arrival. Work is given 
to them automatically. After 
twelve months they may seek 
their own fortunes or continue to 
be run indefinitely. They are the 
human bulldozers and they are 
the bulk. There is another 
category, a much smaller, purely 
individual one of persons who 
come out to Canada without 
assistance to try their luck and 
carve a niche. My wife and I 
belong to the latter group and I 
shall now tell the reader what 
happened to us. 

1950 was an eventful year. 
In January we got married and 
in February we plunged West. 
At the time we could not tell 
how either venture would work 
out, but I can say now, without 
anticipating and thus spoiling 
the story, that in both respects 
we might have done much worse. 
For a long time I had toyed 
vaguely with the idea of emigrat- 
ing to the North American con- 
tinent, but to be committed was 
a very different matter. Oanada 
was not entirely foreign to me. 
I had visited briefly various 
parts of it in previous years, and 
had travelled right across it 
from Victoria to Montreal in the 
spring of 1940 in order to involve 
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myself in Hitler’s war. But I 
had always looked on the Can- 
adian scene dispassionately as 
a tourist, not facing the urgent 
necessity of having to seek a 
livelihood from it. When I did 
make up my mind I had, as 
might be expected, the usual 
cold feet. Staid relatives looked 
upon the project with rank 
horror, and there were indeed 
many grounds for forebodings. 
My financial assets were limited 
by the Bank of England to £250 
® year over a period of four 
years. No further funds would 
subsequently be forthcoming, 
and the rate of exchange was 
poor. I could not expect 
material aid from the Canadian 
authorities, although they were 
friendly and quite prepared to 
let me in once they were satis- 
fied that I was not tubercular 
and would not immediately be- 
come destitute. 

More important than initial 
moneys was the problem of 
what I could in reality do when 
I reached Canada. I had there 
a few friends, good ones, to give 
me a helping hand, but my 
qualifications were unpleasantly 
slender. I did not know how to 
build a bridge, plough any sort 
of furrow or mend a truck, liquid 
assets in any part of the world. 
I had only the doubtful advan- 
tages of an old school tie, univer- 
sity degrees in arts, training as 
a Government official to write 
minutes and despatches, and, 
like most other people of my 
generation, a mediocre war 
record. Such a background was 
not likely to produce quickly 
the not-so-filthy lucre. Apart 
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from this I was a little long in 
the tooth. Thirty-two is not 
the best age to make a fresh 
start. 

On the credit side there was, 
however, the most valuable in- 
tangible one of my wife’s moral 
support. Maxine took it all in 
her stride and carried me along 
with her. We had lengthy 
arguments on the merits of 
cabin-trunks versus rucksacks, 
Maxine favouring the former ; 
and in the end we “ comprom- 
ised” by taking a mountain of 
luggage. We finally obtained 
clearance to leave England, 
and sailed from Liverpool on 
the 23rd of February, having 
accepted the bad advice of 
well-wishers that it would be 
cheaper and more cosy to travel 
on a small cargo boat. It was 
neither, and is not to be recom- 
mended for an Atlantic crossing 
in mid-winter. I have no wish 
to bite the bark that bore me, 
but passengers on cargo vessels 
should have the good sense to 
realise that they are only inci- 
dental and accepted on suffer- 
ance. We had been allowed to 
buy through-tickets in sterling 
as far as Montreal, where I was 
going for a start to seek the 
advice of a friend, but after our 
arrival we would be thrown 
immediately upon a _ dollar 
economy. 

Our cabin was cramped, the 
sea rough throughout the entire 
voyage, and I do not think that 
the food was of the “ export” 
variety found on British liners ; 
not that we were much tempted 
to eat heartily. In addition it 
was extremely cold, and after 
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four days the pipes froze, so that 
we were deprived of hot water. 
The Captain, a true old salt, 
was puzzled by us, came to the 
conclusion that we must be 
slightly crazy, and set about 
disillusioning us in no uncertain 
terms on life in Canada. He 
imagined, I think, that light- 
heartedness would doom us to 
failure, and his intention was 
probably kindly. According to 
the Captain it was almost impos- 
sible to get work of any kind 
in Canada. It was wrong to 
suppose that newcomers from 
the old country were welcomed 
with open arms. The cost of 
living was astronomical and 
accommodation, of a very 
modest kind, extremely hard to 
find. He had seen many people 
such as ourselves sally forth 
with high hopes and then, after 
a few months, he had carried 
them back again to Europe. We 
would be welcome to travel with 
him on our return journey. 
Undoubtedly there was some 
truth in all he said, yet, 
in spite of my land-lubber’s 
nausea, this attitude awoke 
in me an obstinacy not to 
give in easily, and I now feel 
indebted to the Captain. I 
will even apologise for my 
obviously painful lack of sea 
jargon and constant use of such 
unmentionable barbarisms as 
“the back of the boat.”” Maxine, 
versed in things nautical, having 
once been a Wren, knew how to 
deal with the old dog, and, having 
found a weak spot, she counter- 
attacked energetically. The Cap- 
tain, who prided himself on his 
long record of safe crossings, 
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also liked to talk about disasters 
at sea, from the Titanic tragedy 
to much lesser calamities. In 
his view troubles were only 
caused by negligence and thus 
no harm would ever befall him 
and his ship. We were travel- 
ling at a time when icebergs were 
just beginning to move south. 
Maxine would ask for exact 
details of look-outs posted and 
then chide him on their in- 
adequacy. In this way a banter- 
ing animosity was maintained 
as the old tub rolled its way 
across the Atlantic at a daring 
12 knots. We were not sorry to 
reach, after eight days, the port 
at St John, New Brunswick. 
The New World hit us with 
an icy blast. This did not 
altogether surprise me, but, as 
Maxine dislikes cold so intensely, 
I had purposely refrained from 
harping on the severity of OCan- 
adian winters, hoping that she 
would be introduced gently to 
them and find in time that 
they do have compensations. I 
realised that she did not visualise 
Canada too well having spent 
over a year in Australia. The 
landing was a shock to her. I 
tried to soften it, once the rapid 
and efficient formalities of entry 
were over, by rushing her to 
the inviting warmth of a wait- 
ing Pullman car. These quiet 
cushioned monsters are magnifi- 
cent things. They make even the 
snow look warm, and their value 
to winter entrants cannot be 
over - emphasised. Too many 
people take them as a matter of 
course and only complain of 
alleged discomforts in an upper 
berth. I will, however, agree 
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with the critics that railroad com- 
panies might well be prevailed 
upon to give male passengers 
a short, free, fully demon- 
strated course, ‘*‘ How to remove 
your trousers in an upper!” 
On this occasion I took the upper 
berth to ensure that no part of 
Maxine’s joy should be marred, 
and, having eaten lavishly far 
beyond our budget in the Diner, 
we slept our way West through 
the night to Montreal. 

My friend was out of town 
when we reached Montreal, so 
we found an expensive hotel to 
pass our first night and began to 
acclimatise ourselves to terra 
firma. The following morning, 
looking out from our snug, 
centrally heated bedroom, I 
suggested to Maxine that we 
should walk to the bank to 
change our draft before any 
further drop in the exchange 
took place. The sun was shining 
brightly on snow-covered streets 
and a walk looked most inviting. 
Our experience at St John 
evidently had not taught us 
the desired lesson. Well fur- 
nished with blubber myself, the 
cold took some time to penetrate. 
Maxine tippeted out in high heels 
and nylons and was instantly 
deep-frozen. The fifteen-minute 
walk to the bank took over an 
hour. We covered the ground 
in a series of short icy spurts 
from one cheap coffee ‘dive’ to 
another, where Maxine thawed 
out, only to be numbed again a 
few seconds later. She told me 
with some reason that she was 
not impressed by the Canadian 
climate. Our business com- 
pleted, we taxied plutocratically 
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back to the hotel and did not 
budge from the steam heat until 
my friend turned up. He really 
was the proverbial friend in 
need, and he had already put 
himself to a lot of trouble on our 
behalf. He pointed out that 
there were two things for us to 
do without delay: first, find 
the best accommodation our 
means would allow, and next, 
pursue several interviews which 
he had arranged for me and 
which might lead to a job. In 
the first matter our efforts were 
crowned with success; in the 
second we did not do so well, 
but that comes later in the 
story. 

When we began to look at 
accommodation advertisements 
in the press, it at once became 
apparent to us that the most we 
could afford would be a furnished 
room with kitchen privileges. 
This grand term means that you 
are authorised to buy an electric 
hot-plate and pig it as best you 
can, washing up in the hand- 
basin. In default of such per- 
mission you are obliged to 
meander off for every meal, in- 
cluding breakfast, to a cafeteria. 
We wasted many hours follow- 
ing up glowing advertisements, 
only to land at hideous hovels. 
If their outer appearance did 
not at once make us turn round 
in our tracks, the smell, when 
the door opened, called for in- 
stant flight. We changed our 
tactics and ruled out everything 
below a certain price regardless 
of all praises sung. This pro- 
cedure paid, for we soon had the 
immense good luck to arrive at 
Mrs Cowslip’s. We never had 
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to move again for the whole six 
months we spent in Montreal. 
Mrs Cowslip’s lodging-house 
was a converted mansion in a 
highly respectable district. We 
arrived late one evening at about 
10 p.m. exhausted, but deter- 
mined to find our nest and escape 
from hotel robbery. We pressed 
the bell and then waited for 
almost ten minutes. At first 
there was complete silence, but 
gradually a sort of shuddering 
noise started in the basement. 
The vibration increased as the 
cause of the noise drew nearer, 
and for the last thirty seconds or 
80 before the door opened it was 
accompanied by a high-pitched 
wheeze. All of Mrs Cowslip stood 
before us, at least 250 pounds 
net. She filled completely the 
doorway and scrutinised us with 
suspicion. Briefly, I explained 
our object, and there was a 
further pause before she replied. 
Yes, she did have one room left, 
it was sixty dollars a month 
payable in advance and we 
would have to share the bath- 
room with three other guests. 
In no circumstances whatever 
were any privileges granted 
and, in conclusion, she would 
emphasise that she only took 
in quiet respectable people. She 
backed to let us pass, pointed 
out the room on the first 
floor and said we could look it 
over if we liked. She herself 
would climb no farther. We 
both felt rather intimidated by 
the presence, but we accepted 
her offer. Her reluctance to 
accompany us was a blessing 
without disguise, since it gave 
us a chance to talk things 
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over freely and come to a quick 
decision. 

The room was large, bright 
and airy, even if everything in 
it was covered by a fine layer 
of dust. Maxine said she would 
soon remedy that state of affairs 
and we descended to tell Mrs 
Cowslip that we would become 
her guests. Of course the price 
was exorbitant, but for beginners 
we did not do too badly. The 
next day we moved in. I also 
paid a month’s rent in advance. 
From that moment relations 
improved steadily, although we 
broke the “no cooking” law on 
the very first day. We would 
not be forced out into the snow 
for our breakfast, so we pur- 
chased surreptitiously an electric 
coffee-percolator, the idea being 
to sneak it in and begin our day 
on black coffee with biscuits. 
For two days we brewed stealth- 
ily our morning coffee, opening 
wide the window to let out the 
aroma. We imagined that we 
had not been discovered and in 
our elation our ambitions rose. 
We “perked” soup and even 
scrambled eggs in this wonderful 
instrument. After about a week 
our landlady informed us that 
she was fully aware of our 
activities. However, she had 
no objection, provided we did 
not fry. From then on it was 
plain sailing, and in the end we 
fried onions gloriously—not in 
the faithful percolator, I must 
admit. 

Mrs Cowslip’s chief interest in 
life was in people, and nothing 
delighted her more than finding 
someone with whom to have a 
chat—a chat which restored her 
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morale after the stiff ascent of 
the stairs. In this way dusting 
would take care of itself. After 
expounding her theories about 
the world in general and feeling 
that her housework was really 
done, she would then hurl dust- 
pan, mop, and brush over the 
banisters into the hallway, 
where they would land with 
a@ resounding crash. Unencum- 
bered, she would lower herself 
once more to her basement. 
Talking to Mrs Cowslip was 
easy. She did it: you listened. 
If you wanted to pay her the 
supreme compliment, you would 
visit her in her kitchen so that 
she might regale you from her 
rocking - chair. However, she 
would tolerate no slacking in 
others. She had a_ small, 
thin husband whom she ruled 
with a rod of iron. His 
nose was kept always to the 
grindstone, but his most import- 
ant duty was to take charge of 
the establishment for a few hours 
if Mrs Cowslip wished to go out 
visiting. She never trusted him 
and she knew his weakness— 
beer. He was prone to slip out 
for a quick one. She would 
therefore telephone from various 
points along her route to satisfy 
herself that her man had not 
deserted his post. There ap- 
peared to be no escape from such 
strict discipline, but Mr Cowslip 
invented a little stratagem and, 
in so doing, tacitly invoked our 
aid. When on duty he would 
knock furtively on our door and 
say, “I’m just slipping out for 
five minutes to buy a packet of 
cigarettes. I’ve switched my 
phone through to your extension. 
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Would you please answer it if 
Mrs Cowslip calls and tell her 
where I am. I hope you don’t 
mind.” We entered into the 
game and on several occasions 
passed on the appropriate mes- 
sage to the good lady. Always 
the theoretical five-minute ab- 
sence would be more like fifty- 
five, and then Mr Cowslip might 
be seen tacking heavily up the 
hill. Whether he downed a great 
deal on these escapades or 
whether he suffered from a light 
head I do not know. In any 
event he was always working 
against time. One day, while 
my wife was standing guard, I 
met him labouring up the home- 
ward run in a heavy storm. He 
stared at me glassily without 
the slightest sign of recognition. 
It is possible that penalties for 
these outbreaks were severe when 
his larger half returned, but we 
heard no sounds of breaking 
bones from the nether regions 
and he showed no signs of 
physical punishment. Mrs Cow- 
slip never mentioned the subject 
to us, so I hope he got away 
with it. 

Another standing opponent, 
and one more in Mrs Cowslip’s 
‘weight group,’ was Armand, 
the concierge of a prominent 
French-Canadian citizen across 
the street. I think that Armand 
possibly gave away a little in 
weight, but he was careful always 
to be protected by a large canine 
boxer. Armand and the boxer 
were quite inseparable, and they 
looked remarkably alike. I 
gather that the original cause of 
the feud stemmed from some 
disparaging remarks made by 
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Armand several years previously 
about our landlady’s household. 
They had come to her attention 
and she was very like the pro- 
verbial elephant. In her opinion 
Armand was just a good-for- 
nothing evil-tongued loafer. 
Certainly he did spend most of 
the daylight hours during the 
summer months sitting in a 
deck-chair outside the house, 
smoking his pipe and patting his 
boxer. The campaign was a 
warm-weather one, for it neces- 
sitated a major trip across the 
road. From time to time in the 
early summer Mrs Cowslip would 
look out from our window and 
see Armand sitting. The sight 
infuriated her and she would 
declare firmly, “I’m going across 
to give that ‘Almond’ a piece 
of my mind.” Some minutes 
later a deafening noise would be 
heard as she stood face to face 
with her enemy and thundered 
out displeasure in her version of 
the French Canadian language. 
To me it was quite unintelligible; 
perhaps it was to Armand too, 
but he must have known that 
his praises were not being sung; 
for, after a short while, he would 
slink off into his kitchen and Mrs 
Cowslip would return triumph- 
ant. These encounters always 
appeared to be one-sided, but 
Armand was never fully defeated, 
because the fury would find it 
necessary after a week or two 
to repeat the process all over 
again. 

In a sense this was only sport, 
preparation for the real fight 
to the death; and that came 
with one of her own lodgers. 
Mrs Cowslip had made a great 
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mistake. She had taken into 
her home a debonair, Bohemian, 
and evidently quite irresponsible 
young lecturer at a renowned 
Montreal university. He liked 
old wine, he liked young women, 
and he did not like paying his 
rent. Furthermore, he cannot 
have been a very conscientious 
lecturer; for frequently there 
would be frantic calls from the 
university, “‘Where is Mr X.? 
His class is waiting for him!” 
Mr X. would usually be fast 
asleep in bed with a bad hang- 
over. In vain had Mrs Cowslip 
tried to ease him out gently. 
He refused to go. Her other 
guests were warned that it would 
not be in their interests to have 
traffic with him, and finally, in 
desperation, she gave him a 
month’s notice. Open war was 
declared. Mr X. had a consider- 
able amount of correspondence 
which he wished to burn, and for 
this purpose he chose the very 
odd spot of the lavatory bowl. 
He failed to raise the seat, 
which caught fire, and he was 
taken red-handed in the act. 
Severe warnings were issued 
that, unless he repaired the 
damage at his own expense 
before leaving, legal action would 
be taken. He paid no heed and 
in due time departure day came 
round. Mrs Cowslip took the 
law into her own hands. Mr X. 
had a magnificent goldfish bowl 
and Mrs Cowslip thought that if 
she were to impound this orna- 
ment just indemnity would be 
paid. I could never quite see 
myself how a goldfish bowl 
could in practice replace the 
other article, but when the fight- 
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ing starts we are none of us com- 
pletely logical, and the principle 
may just have been the primi- 
tive one of a bowl for a bowl. 
She waited for a moment when 
Mr X. was out of his room, then 
took his bowl. The hour of 
departure arrived. Mr X. was 
storming that he would not leave 
the house until the bowl was 
returned to him. Mrs Cowslip 
had foreseen this difficulty and 
she had cunningly ordered a 
taxi in Mr X.’s name. The fare 
was mounting as the struggle 
raged. In the end he gave way 
to save his pocket and slammed 
the door with the threat that the 
police would soon arrive. They 
never came. Mrs Cowslip had 
won her war. We were sum- 
moned in this great hour of 
triumph to hear all details from 
the rocking-chair. I doubt 
whether heads of nations have 
derived more satisfaction in 
total victory. 

I may have spent too much 
time on Mrs Cowslip and I may 
have given the impression that 
she was all battle-axe. That was 
not so: according to her fashion 
she liked people. When we left 
her she was beginning to think 
that she was not getting enough 
human contacts from her oc- 
cupation and that she would 
meet many more of her fellow 
creatures if she were to sell 
tickets at the bus terminus. For 
my part, I hope that she does 
not change her walk of life, and 
I cannot imagine that her deal- 
ings with bus boarders will have 
the same depth and intimacy 
as those with stationary ones. 
She was an important part of 
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our introduction to Canada and 
I have thought it right to 
break a little the chronological 
sequence of events in order to 
describe in detail our heavy 
anchor in early unsure days. 
In a word she was sympathetic. 

While we were becoming 
acquainted with Mrs Cowslip I 
was also looking for work. On 
the ground paved for me by my 
friend I met Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, and Directors of 
numerous important concerns, 
impressive gentlemen in even 
more impressive offices. It was 
awe-inspiring, but not unpleas- 
ant, with the standard routine 
of armchair, cigarette, and im- 
personal interest. Unfortun- 
ately it always ended the same 
way, “ You have no business 
experience, no technical qualifi- 
cations, and I don’t see how we 
can fit you in here, but I'll ring 
up my good friend Y. who, I 
am sure, can use a fellow with 
a broad background such as 
yours.” Y. would see me to pass 
me on to Z. Feeble bleats from 
me that I might be given some 
humble position in which to 
prove myself met with no posi- 
tive response. It soon became 
clear to me that I could not hope 
for even the most subordinate 
executive post in business. It 
may have been that my English 
accent and old school tie pro- 
duced the suspicion that another 
educated ‘‘ Limey,”’ the sort of 
chap who would not know how 
to enter into the hurly-burly of 
business, was seeking a soft job. 
Yet I had to have work, and 
quickly, even if it meant shovel- 
ling snow from the streets. The 
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fact, too, that Maxine, fully 
trained to do such useful things 
as shorthand and typing, was 
on the point of taking up 
lucrative employment, urged me 
on. In such circumstances I 
would not be a drone and was 
determined to win at least part 
of the bread. I began to follow 
closely advertisements in the 
press, and soon my eye fell on 
one which ran something like 
this: “ Publishing House seeks 
energetic and tactful young men 
for interesting work of an indivi- 
dual nature. Average earnings 
85-125 dollars a week. No 
previous business experience 
required.” It seemed too good 
to be true. I rang the telephone 
number given, donned my best 
suit, and went down rapidly for 
an interview. Thus I became 
a hawker, pedlar or door-to-door 
salesman, possibly a social out- 
cast by European standards, but 
I spent a most interesting month, 
acquired a lot of knowledge of 
human nature, and began to find 
my feet in Canada. Apart from 
this I earned money. 

The advertisement, of course, 
was misleading, although not 
entirely untrue. You could 
make 100 dollars a week if you 
drove yourself to the limit of 
endurance. Our job was to sell 
on a purely commission basis an 
encyclopedia (I have no idea 
whether it was good or bad), 
sugaring the pill by very lengthy 
time payments, and camouflaging 
the real aim by making it appear 
to gullible adults as part of a 
scientific educational programme 
for children. This was achieved 
by throwing in fairy - tales, a 
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dictionary, and “ classics,”’ the 
latter being almost any modern 
best - selling literature of the 
reader’s choice and providing 
generally the main attraction. 
I was placed in the hands of my 
“crew”? manager, Sam, for two 
days’ training, then worked as a 
member of his crew. We were 
fiveinall. At9 a.m. we assembled 
at the office and then drove in 
Sam’s car to the “ territory” 
(pronounced always Terry Tory), 
the area of town in which we were 
to effect our sales. On arrival 
each crew member took a street 
and set out to make “ appoint- 
ments ’’—in other words, to ring 
door-bells and see where he 
could gain access and where he 
could not. In my training 
period I simply accompanied 
Sam and listened. My admira- 
tion for him is boundless. I am 
sure that he had never read a 
book in his life, but he was a 
great artist and a great sales- 
man. All I know I learned from 
him: how to make firm appoint- 
ments; how to put on the 
“ talk,” and, most important of 
all, how to “ close” with a sure 
sale. We were never salesmen, 
always “educational experts,” 
benefactors, and philanthropists 
when we pressed bells for 
appointments. 

One trick was to watch a 
house for a while to see if it 
contained children, this being 
revealed either by the creatures 
themselves or by paraphernalia 
such as prams. When the door 
was opened by a harassed house- 
wife it was easy to set the ball 
rolling: ‘‘ Madam, I am an educa- 
tional expert. I know you are 
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interested in the education of 
your children and I should like 
to talk to you about it. Now 
please do not think I am a sales- 
man. It is entirely without 
commitment on your part. This 
is not a suitable moment, I 
realise (as sounds of pots boiling 
over would come from the 
kitchen), and in any case such 
an important matter could only 
be discussed with you and your 
husband together. Unfortun- 
ately I am only able to be in 
this neighbourhood for two days, 
and have therefore selected care- 
fully a few people likely to 
derive most benefit from what 
I have to say. I shall be very 
pleased to talk to you for a few 
minutes tonight if you will tell me 
what time is most convenient 
to you and your husband.” 
This opening gambit was a 
good one. There could not be 
sales resistance because you were 
not selling. You were educating, 
and it is hard for parents to 
say that they have no interest in 
the education of their children. 
Furthermore, they were flattered 
to think that they had been 
picked out especially. It did 
not always work, but it did 
surprisingly often. Having re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply to 
your question the technique was 
to evade aroused curiosity for 
further particulars, promising 
that all would be explained fully 
that night. You left the house 
jotting down a few notes on the 
family, the best time to call, and 
your estimate of prospects. You 
had a reason— assurance that 
you would get your foot in the 
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door in the evening. You then 
skipped a couple of houses to 
avoid being watched from a 
window or any subsequent inter- 
change of notes across the fence, 
and repeated the whole perform- 
ance farther down the street. 
The aim was to arrange some 
ten appointments. You would 
probably only be able to fulfil 
three or four, but it was advis- 
able to have a reserve in case 
thoughtless parents should de- 
cide to go out to the movies 
rather than listen to you. Some 
attempts had been made to sell 
directly to housewives in the 
morning. These were rarely 
successful, and in any event were 
cancelled all too quickly by 
husbands the same _ evening. 
Once your appointments were 
complete, you returned home to 
rest and prepare yourself for the 
main battle. After reassemb- 
ling at the office at 5.30 P.M. you 
drove once more to the “ Terry 
Tory” to make your killings. 
You could not really begin work 
until after six. Most offices 
closed at five and your male 
victims had to be allowed to 
rush home and swallow a meal 
before they started to suffer 
again from New World restless- 
ness and a desire to be amused. 
Your best period was from seven 
to nine and into it you had to 
pack your main work. Occa- 
sionally you could achieve a very 
late sale around eleven if you 
obtained access, but it could 
only be done on the principle of 
beating down resistance through 
sheer physical exhaustion. Your 
hosts would buy simply to rid 
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themselves of you and to get to 
bed. That type of selling, how- 
ever, was not very secure. 

A sale with the full canvass of 
the “ talk’ might take as long 
as an hour, so you were doing 
well if you effected two of an 
evening, and that alone put 
thirty-eight dollars commission 
in your pocket. I have seen 
Sam make as many as five, 
including a double header with 
unexpected visitors in one house, 
but he was an exceptional genius. 

For the first two nights I acted 
as his “‘ assistant,” a very quiet 
one, since my sole function was 
to hover unobtrusively in the 
background, conceal the bag of 
samples, and only open it when 
given the requisite nod. Sam 
always started slowly, beginning 
the conversation with generali- 
ties far removed from any 
educational programme. This 
permitted him to lull his listeners 
into a sense of false security 
while he sized them up and 
decided upon the best approach 
to make. Gradually he worked 
his way round to the subject. 
He had travelled all over Canada 
engaged on educational work ; 
the Government was interested 
in education ; a sequence which 
implied that the Government 
was interested in Sam and his 
scheme, and home education 
was sorely lacking in Canada. 
Parents were greatly to blame 
that children only read “‘ comics” 
and “funnies.” By this stage 
curiosity would be aroused, there 
could be no resentment at a 
salesman’s intrusion, and the 
question would follow, “‘ What 
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can we do about it?’ From 
that moment Sam would be 
relentless. He was doing them 
an unusual favour by offering 
them a home education plan, 
something that was not for sale, 
that could not be bought at any 
price. It had been especially 
prepared by the philanthropic 
society to which he belonged to 
meet a crying need, and the 
publishing house of X. had been 
prevailed upon to produce the 
concrete means of implement- 
ing it, at a loss to themselves, 
but as a public charity. He was 
prepared to give away a pro- 
gressive course of reading for 
children from the age of five 
to twenty, provided sufficient 
interest were evinced. Such a 
benefit could only be placed in 
the hands of really responsible 
people. The bag would be 
opened and an abbreviated 
sample of the encyclopedia pro- 
duced. Every child should have 
an encyclopedia, but this one 
was written expressly for chil- 
dren in a language they could 
understand. Holding his sample 
in his hand he would then dis- 
course about encyclopedias in 
general. There were the twenty- 
volume ones of world-wide fame, 
but they were too advanced for 
children and their price of over 
five hundred dollars far beyond 
the purse of most families. The 
real market value of his encyclo- 
pedia, if it were for sale, which 
it was not, would certainly be in 
excess of four hundred dollars. 
Of course nobody should think 
that it was only for children. 
Adults would find all the infor- 
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mation they could possibly re- 
quire on the widest range of 
subjects. His book taught 
history, and Sam would open 
the sample at a page with illus- 
trations of the Parliament build- 
ings in Ottawa and a very simple 
short account of how Canada 
became a country. His book 
taught science and he would flip 
to an account of the atomic 
bomb. His book taught the 
culinary arts and he would turn 
to a section on food; and so 
on, selecting headings which he 
thought most likely to appeal 
to his audience. If parents 
would only encourage their 


children to study this encyclo- 
pedia, the latter would in time 
have a tremendous advantage in 
the competition of adult life. 
Still, an encyclopedia by itself 


was not enough and he was 
giving away a whole reading 
course ; 80, if the children were 
under ten years of age, the next 
rabbit out of the hat would be 
fairy stories. Even the bindings 
were of a new washable, un- 
scratchable, non - inflammable 
material. If, however, the chil- 
dren were older, Sam would jump 
straight from the encyclopedia 
to the “classics,” sometimes 
throwing in, if any hesitations 
were being shown, two sets 
as @ special bait or act of 
generosity. Finally, to make 
the course quite complete, there 
was the dictionary. Over six 
hundred dollars worth of books 
were being presented. The gift 
offer was irresistible, there was 
absolutely no catch in it. The 
only payment the recipient had 
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to make, and that a purely token 
one, was to the publishing house 
which had so kindly produced 
the books. His own benevolent 
society could not be expected to 
carry that burden, but the sum 
required was only to meet basic 
costs and thus make possible this 
benevolent scheme, in all a paltry 
130 dollars which could be paid 
off monthly in five-dollar instal- 
ments. 

It was seldom necessary for 
Sam to use further persuasive 
powers. The contract would 
have been produced and signed 
already. Sometimes he would 
even hold off the buyers a little 
in order to make his sale the 
more sure. Were they certain 
that they would really put the 
books to proper use. He would 
be most reluctant to place them 
in wrong hands. But, from the 
kindness of his heart, he always 
gave way in the end. When it 
was all finished and done with, 
both parties relaxing in an 
atmosphere of satisfaction, he 
would say that he was prepared 
to do one more most unusual 
favour. Did they not have any 
relatives or close friends in the 
neighbourhood who would wel- 
come such generosity. Fre- 
quently the purchasers would 
ring up there and then some 
other family, thus ensuring for 
Sam a further easy sale the same 
night or on the morrow. 

Sam certainly had the hall- 
mark of greatness in his own 
field. I never inquired closely 
into his antecedents. He told me 
once that he came originally from 
Yorkshire, yet I have the sus- 
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picion that he was a member of 
the chosen race. He had been 
all over the world, selling but 
gathering no moss. Unfortun- 
ately for poor Sam there was 
one sale that failed. He had 
given a “ talk” to the Canadian 
authorities about getting his 
“wife” into the country, but 
she only had this status in 
common law and the R.C.M.P. 
began to look rather closely into 
the question of Sam’s presence 
in Canada. Wisely, if reluc- 
tantly, he decided to leave the 
country before the chase became 
too hot. I was sorry for him, 


although I have no doubt that 
he is doing very well elsewhere. 
His type never starves. 

My other colleagues were not 
particularly interesting, except 
for Claude, a small French Can- 
adian, who was, in Many ways, 


the exact antithesis of Sam ; for 
I do not believe that he ever 
made a sale. He was hideous to 
look at and spoke both French 
and English atrociously. His 
one claim to fame was his 
unique and irrepressible sense 
of humour. From him I learned 
in the space of two weeks more 
truly witty stories, none of them 
fit for the drawing-room, than I 
had previously heard in a life- 
time. Claude was a wonderful 
‘morale booster’ on nights when 
sales were few and far between. 
He got the sack because he 
produced no goods, but I think 
this action was short-sighted 
since he was a help to other 
members of the crew. His real 
métier was without doubt that 
of comedian, if censorship were 
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not strict, and I hope he may at 
last have found it with profit to 
himself. 

As a mere amateur debutant 
I could never aspire to Sam’s 
professional perfection, but I 
found that under his guiding 
hand I acquired sufficient 
“‘know-how”’ to sell. I weaved 
together my web of fact and 
fiction, testing it out on Maxine 
for a buyer’s reaction. She 
merely roared with laughter and 
would not have bought at any 
price. Still, the rehearsal was not 
perhaps a fair one. I shall never 
forget my thumping heart when 
the time came for my first real 
“ talk,” of which I made an un- 
holy mess, and my amazement 
when at the end I made a sale, 
This initial success gave me the 
stamina to bear subsequent 
numerous knocks. The one most 
galling to my pride, and when 
the laugh was really on me, was 
when I was hoodwinked by 
another salesman. He lured me 
into his living-room, assembled 
his whole family, and then let me 
put on the full show. At the 
end he said, “ Well, I never 
wanted the darned books any- 
way. I was selling them myself 
six weeks ago. I just wanted to 
hear what the line was now.” 
He got his evening’s cheap fun. 
On the whole, however, I did 
fairly well, averaging a sale a 
night, but I was rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. Rarely did I get 
home before midnight after 
tramping snow-covered streets, 
and I felt that I should seek 
employment with more regular 
hours. Maxine was adamant 
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on the subject; and so I went 
from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime, or was it the other way 
round? [I still do not know. 

Montreal is proud of being 
the home of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation, an 
august body whose members 
are drawn from almost every 
country boasting an aircraft 
or an airfield. In the early 
summer of 1950 the Organisa- 
tion was scheduled to have a 
General Assembly, when import- 
ant national delegates, speaking 
many different tongues, would 
arrive from all corners of the 
globe to state their countries’ 
viewpoints and lay down future 
policy. Sense could not possibly 
result unless a common speech 
were made intelligible for one 
and all at the same time ; simul- 
taneous interpreters were needed 
—a need which came to my 
hearing. 

It so happens that in French 
I am completely at home and in 
Spanish I can get along, so I had 
the impudence to present my- 
self for an interview. I had 
never done any interpreting 
before, let alone the simultane- 
ous kind, but my cheek earned 
me a trial. For this I was placed 
in a sealed interpreter’s booth 
while outside on the Assembly 
Hall floor one of my testers 
spoke into a microphone in 
French. As soon as his words 
reached me through my ear- 
phones I was supposed to repeat 
them, or the accurate sense of 
them, in English, into the micro- 
phone in my booth, my version 
being picked up by a second 
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tester also out in the hall. 
To begin with, I stammered, 
spluttered, grunted, and was 
completely incoherent. My ex- 
aminers were kind, gave me a 
few hints, and slowly I started 
to make headway. Eventually I 
began to enjoy the game. The 
same process was then repeated 
from Spanish to English, and, 
although I did not find this 
nearly so easy, I apparently 
made the grade ; for I was hired 
on a three-month contract to 
interpret during the Assembly 
itself. Financially I did not do 
better than I had as a book 
hawker, but the job was cushy in 
comparison. I worked only in 
daylight hours, sat comfortably 
in my little box, chain-smoked 
and talked, but never expressed 
any original thoughts of my 
own. I was certainly not a good 
interpreter; for much of the 
talk was of a highly technical 
nature and the expressions meant 
no more to me in English than 
they did in a foreign language. 
However, I managed to get the 
general gist and keep my head 
above water without creating 
by misinterpretation any fresh 
international crisis. If you know 
languages it is not so difficult as 
it sounds, but I am sceptical of 
the fulsome praise which some- 
times appears in press articles 
about the superhuman qualities 
of ‘simultaneous’ interpreters. 
I admire good ones, who are few 
and far between, just as I admire 
people who can do the three- 
card trick, but none of them are 
geniuses. 

The three-month period came 
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to an end and I was once more 
out on the street. Maxine had 
no regrets, having been worried 
for some time past about my 
sanity. According to her, con- 
versation with me was becoming 
almost impossible. Instead of 
answering her questions I just 
interpreted them simultaneously. 
Yet my failure to get steady 
work was unsettling, particularly 
since Maxine had a responsible 
secretarial job with a vast inter- 
national company. She was 
doing very well and there was 
only one slight mishap when 
she was given the task of pro- 
ducing a certain daily balance- 
sheet which would be circulated 
far and wide. Figures have 


never been Maxine’s forte, and 
great was the consternation, 
with long-distance telephone 
calls coming in from New York, 


when on one occasion she was 
fourteen million dollars out. 
That little error was rectified 
without actual loss, and she 
survived to carry on her good 
work. She did not turn a hair, 
and I think her sangfroid im- 
pressed her bosses. 

I, too, was becoming more 
hard-boiled, and I no longer had 
any fears about elbowing my 
way into offices without intro- 
duction to ask for a job, but to 
no avail. As a last desperate 
resort I got myself accepted in 
““Men’s Haberdashery” of a 
large store. It had none of the 
excitement of selling out on the 
road. It was steady drudgery 
for a pittance, albeit a necessary 
one, since it helped to bring in 
the groceries. This time I re- 
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ceived a meagre salary supple- 
mented by an equally meagre 
eommission—to be exact, one 
half of one per cent of my sales. 
I had to punch a clock, smoking 
was not permitted, and I found 
the long hours of standing severe 
on my back muscles. Further- 
more, the old hands did not like 
interlopers like myself. I was 
allowed to sell a tie or two— 
always yellow ones to French 
Canadians with yellow socks to 
match—but if any of the veteran 
salesmen saw me approaching 
the shirt or sweater counters 
with some fatly wadded wallet 
in tow, they would at once rush 
into the fray and push me off 
the course. In particular, there 
was old Percy, the dean of the 
haberdashery department. He 
had seen three-score years, looked 
eighty, and had been on the 
job all his life. He could smell 
the right customer coming— 
the American tourist wanting 
English woollens—and he would 
invariably get there first. He 
was like a speed-boat travelling 
at full throttle, since his move- 
ment was entirely on his heels 
with the toes of his shoes at least 
three inches off the ground. Woe 
betide you if you got in his way 
or were even rocked by his wake. 
Still, with or without the Percies 
of this world, there was no future 
in haberdashery for me. Our 
fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, but luck does turn. My 
good friend and mentor who had 
helped so much on our arrival 
suggested that I should try the 
teaching profession. This I did, 
and was accepted on the staff 
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of a boys’ school, one called 
“Private” in Canada and which 
would answer to “ Public” in 
England. With this happening 
our “pioneering” days were 
over. 

Reading this story through I 
see that it is scrappy and dis- 
jointed, but so were the experi- 
ences themselves, and I make 
no apology. Our early tribula- 
tions taught us a great deal. 
Certainly no emigrant of our 
type should entertain childish 
hopes of striking it rich and be- 
coming a business tycoon. Big 
business on this continent is 
now confined to a fairly narrow 
conservative clique, and entry 
is barred in the main to out- 
siders. It may be sour grapes, 
yet I do not think that I would 
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really want that particular type 
of Valhalla. I prefer to teach 
the tycoons of the future. 
Success has many standards 
and the lesson of this tale, if it 
has one at all, is that any emi- 
grant can carve some sort of a 
niche for himself, provided he 
is prepared to turn his hand 
to whatever work is available. 
Society will not condemn him, 
and that is healthy. So, Captain, 
you have yet to prove your point. 
I shall return to Europe with 
you one day, although only on 
@ visit, and you may try once 
more to save me from certain 
doom. But you will have to 
work your wiles on me alone; 
for I shall never be able to 
persuade Maxine to accompany 
me by that mode of travel. 








THE FIDDLER OF ELGIN. 


BY M. H. NOEL-PATON. 


Square-faced, square-fingered, sturdy, impassive, 
Straight black eyebrows and thick black hair— 
Noting his un-noteworthy features 

Few would have guessed what was lurking there. 


A chord was struck: his eyes alerted. 
He plucked a string, and a quiver ran 
Through nose and lips to his finger-tips. 
He raised his fiddle—a god-filled man ! 


Touched by his hands the strings ’gan dancing, 
Music tumbled in spouts and rills, 

Flashed and twisted—who could resist it ? 

Bass vibrations and treble trills. 

Toes start tapping now, furtive fingers snapping now, 
Everyone is jigging, for they can’t sit still, 

Caught in the pulse of the turbulent rhythm, 
Swaying like birkies on a wind-swept hill. 


Tap and skip and hop and twiddle, 
Twist and turn and point the toe, 
In and out and back to middle 
Leaping like a fleggit roe, 


Then— 

Off at the gallop like stirks in the summer-time, 
Down by the dykeside and over the burn, 
All round the machar and bang through the whinny-brae, 
Jump like a bonny flea and one quick turn. 


And now along the banks and braes 
Of vanished youth he bids us go. 

The griefs and joys of other days 
Wake in our hearts their ancient woe. 
A wee bird sings—a boatie speeds— 
Across the years we hear once more 
The curlews in a lonely glen, 

The waves along a wind-beat shore. 


The music ends, he lowers his fiddle, 

The light fades out of his twinkling eyes. 

He sits him down on a bench like the rest of us— 
A giant dwindled to human size. 








COMMENT. 


By one of those misuses of 
language which Parliamentarians 
sometimes affect, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is talked of 
as “opening”? his Budget, as 
though it were a delightful present 
from grateful taxpayers. The 
unhappy truth is that in these 
days, at any rate, a Budget is 
usually a far from delightful 
present from a Chancellor to a 
not very grateful country. 

This time, however, Mr Butler 
agreeably disappointed the 
pessimists. Where expectation 
had been so gloomy, the re- 
sult, by contrast, was positively 
exhilarating. Naturally the 


Budget had some unpleasant 
and debatable features, as any 
Budget in these days was bound 


to have. The experts will 
wrangle over the merits and 
demerits of dear money as a 
reinforcement of the pound and 
a@ discouragement of inflation. 
The Opposition fastened at once 
on the cut in the food subsidies, 
and have made it their principal 
grievance. But here Mr Butler 
is surely right, both in making 
the cut and in the way he made 
it. Any embarrassment was not 
so much in what Mr Butler did 
as in what Lord Woolton had 
said. The food subsidies, as 
Lord Waverley pointed out 
earlier in the House of Lords, 
had gone beyond all control and 
all reason. They no longer 
served their original purpose or 
any purpose except that of an 
indiscriminate and very expen- 
sive dole. But as, when they 


are reduced, the cost of living 
is bound to rise, Mr Butler 
gave compensating concessions to 
those who are least able to bear 
the extra expense. 

The Excess Profits Levy is 
@ more questionable expedient. 
Since the Conservatives, hur- 
riedly and inadvisedly, gave a 
pledge on the subject before the 
last Election, the Levy was 
probably inevitable. From a 
political point of view it has a 
certain appeasement value. A 
lot of people are so gratified by 
the thought that the wicked 
capitalist is to be “ soaked ’’ to 
the tune of another hundred 
million pounds, that they do 
not pause to consider whether 
the Levy is the best way of 
doing this. Yet an Excess 
Profits Tax or Levy has little to 
commend it. It is a direct dis- 
incentive (to use that odious 
but fashionable word) to econ- 
omical production; for human 
nature being what it is, the 
business man is uninterested in 
keeping down his expenses if so 
much of the result is to go to 
the Exchequer. All that can be 
said for the Levy is that it is 
probably less mischievous than 
the Socialist alternative of freez- 
ing dividends, to which it was 
intended to be a reply. 

On the long view, one of the 
most significant and important 
points of Mr Butler’s first Budget 
may be the increase in the per- 
sonal and earned income allow- 
ances. Here was a real attempt 
to carry out the true Oonserva- 
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tive policy of offering incentives 
(and not merely Crippsian 
homilies) to people to work 
harder. The miner will be 
encouraged to undertake over- 
time, and the man with a 
marginal income to raise it. 
Retrenchment is, unhappily, the 
need of the hour ; but retrench- 
ment by itself, without extra 
effort, will not be enough. It is 
a high merit of Mr Butiler’s 
Budget that it should call out 
this extra effort. 

It is, therefore, with some 
qualifications, a good Budget, 
not, perhaps, quite as good as 
the Tories, in the first flush of 
their enthusiasm, were inclined 
to think; but certainly not as 
bad as the Socialists, recovering 
from their first confusion, loudly 
proclaimed. But the real test 
will come later. In the general 


preoccupation with penalties and 
compensations people have been 
@ little inclined to lose sight of 
the Budget’s main purpose—to 
banish the threat of insolvency, 
not for six months or a year, but 
for a reasonably long period 


ahead. If the concessions fail to 
offset the rise in the cost of living, 
and large wage demands are 
made and met, or, at the cost of 
widespread strikes, are refused, 
if the current still runs against 
the pound and presently Mr 
Butler has to return to the 
House of Commons with a new 
tale of woe and a demand for 
more austerities, he will have 
failed. But if this is the turning- 
point, the crisis in the country’s 
malady, after which recovery, 
though slow, will be steady, he 
will have succeeded; and his 
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place will be without question 
among the greater Chancellors. 


Early in March the subterran- 
ean war, which had been raging 
for more than a year within the 
Socialist Party, showed unmis- 
takably above ground. The 
occasion was the debate on 
Defence, but the first serious 
open exchanges took place at a 
private meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party the day 
before. It is perhaps necessary 
to explain, firstly, that these 
private meetings occur fre- 
quently when Parliament is sit- 
ting, and secondly, that, as 
applied to them, “ private” 
must be regarded as a relative 
term. When some 250 Socialists 
are gathered together someone 
is sure to tell tales afterwards. 
On this particular occasion, 
within a few hours of the meet- 
ing, it was common knowledge 
that deep and bitter disagree- 
ments had appeared and that 
about forty Socialists had voted 
against their nominal leaders. 

But worse—from the point of 
view of the Party—followed in 
the debate on Defence the next 
day. The motion before the 
House commended the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The Opposition 
had tabled an amendment, 
approving the policy but deny- 
ing the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to carry it out. While Mr 
Bevan could not vote for the 
amendment, because it accepted 
something he has always re- 
jected, the official Opposition, 
when their amendment was de- 
feated, could not vote against 
the motion, because it merely 
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endorsed what had been their 
own policy when they were in 
office. What happened, there- 
fore, was that Mr Bevan and 
his supporters refused to vote 
for the Opposition’s amendment, 
so that the Government got a 
handsome majority of 95, and 
the House then divided on the 
original motion, when no fewer 
than 57 Socialists asserted their 
independence by voting against 
it while their leaders abstained. 

This was something more than 
a@ difference of opinion. It was 
open rebellion on a scale that 
could not be ignored ; and noth- 
ing like it had been seen since 
1931, when Ramsay MacDonald, 
Philip Snowden, and J. H. 
Thomas defied the majority of 
their Party and with a handful 
of supporters made common 
cause with the Conservatives 
and the Liberals. 

For some days Mr Taper and 
Mr Tadpole were uncommonly 
busy. The principals showed 
great stubbornness, but Mr 
Dalton, in the surprising réle 
of peace-maker, hurried about 
behind the scenes, with Mr 
Strachey trotting after him. 
With the bulk of the Party 1931 
is still a haunting memory ; and 
the upshot was a resolution of 
compromise, deploring  indis- 
cipline and reimposing the 
Standing, Orders that obliged all 
members of the Party, save in 
certain matters of conscience, to 
obey the decisions arrived at in 
@ Party meeting. So the episode 
closed—for the moment—with 
a@ modified reproof for Mr Bevan 
and an implied rebuff for Mr 
Attlee, whose original and more 
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drastic resolution was amended 
by the vote of a majority. 

The outlook for the Socialists 
would be less bleak if the differ- 
ences were only just over 
Defence. But the ral quarrel, 
despite denials, is over leader- 
ship, between those who adhere 
to Mr Attlee and those who 
prefer Mr Bevan. That is a 
disagreement which does not 
readily admit of either com- 
promise or oblivion. In the end 
it must be fought out and in the 
fighting the unity of the Party 
may be broken as badly as it 
was in 1931, or as the unity of 
the Liberal Party was broken 
over Home Rule, when behind 
the immediate issue was a 
struggle for power between Glad- 
stone and Joseph Chamberlain. 

The Budget, of course, has 
presented the Party with a good 
opportunity to close its ranks ; 
and it may be that the bitter- 
ness born of the events of the 
last twelve months will be for- 
gotten, if only temporarily, in 
the ecstasy of a joint and general 
attack upon the oldenemy. The 
reduction in the focd subsidies 
not only promises a good cry 
for the constituencies ; it may 
persuade the lion to lie down 
with the lamb within the Parlia- 
mentary party. 

Such was the interest in the 
internecine strife that Defence 
itself has had less attention than 
it merits. Yet the situation 
disclosed in the debate was 
serious enough. Our rearma- 
ment programme has fallen 
badly into arrears and it is plain 
that the plan, which should have 
taken three years, will take four, 
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if not more. On land we have 
four divisions, without adequate 
reserves, to join in resisting a 
Russian onslaught in Europe ; 
and in the air we have no fighter 
plane ready that is a match 
for the MIG 15. Basically the 
trouble has been that the 
Socialist Government tried to 
give us security without tears. 
They thought—or deceived 
themselves into thinking—that 
a heavy programme of rearma- 
ment could be just clapped on 
to our economy without any 
adjustments being necessary to 
take the new strain. We were 


to have guns as well as butter ; 
at least we were to have all the 
guns needed for security and as 
much butter as we had been 
having before. Mr Bevan was 
very near the truth when he 
told his colleagues that they 


were wrong and that they could 
not carry out their programme 
without sacrifices. On this a 
lot of people who seldom see 
eye to eye with Mr Bevan agreed 
with him. Where they disagreed 
was in the conclusion to be 
drawn. Mr Bevan wanted to 
drop rearmament as unneces- 
sary; while they preferred to 
face the sacrifices which would 
make rearmament possible. 

The late Government, of 
course, was unlucky. Its suc- 
cessor was still more unlucky. 
As last year wore on, our balance 
of payments was completely up- 
set by a rise in import prices 
without an equivalent expansion 
of exports. Consequently, we 
now face a situation in which, 
unless we cut the rearmament 
programme 80 as to increase our 
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exports, we shall approach the 
abyss of bankruptcy. The pipe- 
dream has vanished. There are 
to be very few guns—yet, and 
there is to be less butter. 


In March, France passed 
through her gravest crisis since 
the war. It was none the less 
grave because it was not so 
much a political crisis as a crisis 
of politicians. Thanks largely 
to help from the United States, 
on a scale which has led an 
American to remark sourly that 
the new National Anthem of 
France is the ‘ Marshallaid,”’ 
the country has made a remark- 
able economic recovery. In 
theory her taxation is heavy ; 
in practice, through evasion, it 
is much lighter in relation to the 
national income than in most 
of the neighbouring countries, 
Income Tax, which in Britain 
amounts to 37} per cent of the 
total budget receipts, in France 
represents less than 10 per cent. 
But France has had to rearm, 
and this necessity has created a 
big deficit. How was this to be 
met? By new taxation, say the 
men of the Left. By new econ- 
omies, say the men of the Right. 
By a judicious mixture of both, 
said M. Faure, whose compro- 
mise shared the fate of most com- 
promises and pleased nobody. 
So France was again without a 
government, and thus remained 
until M. Pinay stepped bravely 
into the breach. 

One trouble is that two of the 
largest Parties—the Communists 
and the Gaullists—do not want 
the Fourth Republic to work, the 
Communists because they do not 
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want anything west of the Iron 
Curtain to work, and the Gaullists 
because they are quite sure the 
present Constitution is unwork- 
able. With something approach- 
ing half the deputies in one 
or other of these Parties, the 
chances of forming any stable 
government, and the outlook of 
ahy government when formed, 
are equally unpromising; and 
M. Pinay only got his majority 
through a defection among the 
followers of General de Gaulle. 
The Gaullists are probably 
right in their contention that 
the Constitution is becoming 
virtually unworkable. Propor- 
tional representation, that fatal 
quack medicine which is so 
attractive to the political 
theorist, has had its inevitable 
consequences. It has broken up 
the country into a multitude of 
small parties, none of which is 
strong enough to govern by 
itself. Added to the resulting 
confusion is the difficulty of 
getting an appeal to the people, 
so that for years the politicians 
go on juggling with the same 
stale properties. In the circum- 
stances any government is bound 
to be a weak government. It is 
certainly not going to be strong 
enough to deal drastically with 
the serious problem of tax evasion. 
This being a bad habit of long 
standing will not easily be up- 
rooted; and it will probably con- 
tinue unchecked until someone 
has the courage to send a few rich 
and influential men to prison. 
Then, it may be asked, if the 
Gaullists are right, why should 
they not have their chance? 
The chief difficulty about the 
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Gaullists is General de Gaulle. 
No one, outside the ranks of 
R.P.F., has very much confi- 
dence in the General, and some 
of his own men are very doubt- 
ful about him. Most French- 
men wonder uneasily what the 
General, if he gets rid of the 
present Constitution, will put 
in its place. They remember 
that there was once a man 
called General Boulanger. 


It would be a mistake to infer 
too much from the result of the 
primary in New Hampshire. 
This is a small State in a certain 
part of America; and a larger 
State in—say—the Middle West 
might have voted very differ- 
ently. But the election was 
regarded by everybody as a test 
case and as such was given a 
special significance. In the week 
before polling the sort of Repub- 
lican opinion that claims to be 
informed had veered round in 
favour of Senator Taft’s chances. 
He was on the spot. He had 
worked indefatigably. He had 
the machine behind him. 
Whereas General Eisenhower 
was somewhere in Greece or 
Turkey, had not openly mani- 
fested the slightest interest in the 
election, and is the kind of man 
the Party bosses most distrust. 
Yet, when the votes were 
counted, the General was found 
to have a majority of nearly 
eleven thousand and to have 
captured all the delegates. 

If even Senator Taft admitted 
to being ‘a little disappointed,” 
and his supporters were stunned 
by the decisiveness of their 
defeat, the Democrats were 
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flabbergasted by their result. 
The official candidate was the 
President, like General Hisen- 
hower an absentee, and, like 
the General again, an uncertain 
starter. But he was the Presi- 
dent and the victor of 1948. 
Against him stood Senator 
Kefauver, who won fame (or 
some would say notoriety) as 
Chairman of the Senate Crimes 
Committee. The proceedings of 
this body, which set out to 
expose the network of racketeer- 
ing and corruption throughout 
the country, were televised ; and 
it is said that no fewer than 
thirty million people were thus 
privileged to witness the verbal 
exchanges and the facial re- 
actions of the Senator and the 
doubtful characters whom he 
and his colleagues were cross- 
examining. What America saw, 
the Democrats of New Hamp- 
shire evidently liked ; and their 
appreciation was doubtless en- 
hanced by the determination of 
many Americans to clean up the 
minor scandals which in recent 
months have been mildly shock- 
ing Washington. 

It would seem, too, that among 
the Democrats, as among the 
Republicans, the power of the 
machine has been overesti- 
mated. People do not like a 
political machine, which they 
regard as at best a necessary 
evil; and New Hampshire took 
this opportunity to register its 
distaste. But the effect of a 
single primary in a small New 
England State must not be 
exaggerated. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that General Eisen- 
hower, if in the end he decides 
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to run, will be the choice of the 
Republicans, or even that the 
Republican delegation from New 
Hampshire, when it has given 
him its pledged support on the 
first ballot, may not sub- 
sequently support someone else. 
Nor does it mean, now that 
President Truman has  an- 
nounced his intention to stand 
down, that some other candi- 
date who did not even solicit 
the votes of New Hampshire 
will not take the lead. Much 
may happen before the Parties 
hold their Conventions in July, 
and still more before America 
goes to the poll in the autumn. 


In the darkest days of the 
war, when the submarines were 
taking their heaviest toll of 
allied shipping, and replacements 
lagged far behind sailings, the 
Americans found that by build- 
ing ships with welded instead 
of riveted hulls, they could cut 
months off the job. Old- 
fashioned builders looked ask- 
ance at the idea, pointing out 
that what would be gained in 
time would be lost in safety, for 
a welded hull would not have the 
strength of one that had been 
riveted in the usual way. How- 
ever, the need for ships was 
great, while anyhow the Ameri- 
can loves to experiment and to 
be @ pioneer, and in the past has 
often confounded the jeremiads 
of his elders. So the chance was 
taken and presently Liberty and 
Victory ships came sliding out 
of the yards in such numbers that 
no one can question the promi- 
nent part they played in win- 
ning the Battle of the Atlantic. 
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Lately, however, the sceptics 
have again been raising their 
heads and their voices. In 
recent years no fewer than 
twelve welded ships have broken 
in half and sunk, the latest 
casualties being the tankers Fort 
Mercer and Pendleton ; while in 
another of those storms which 
raged in the Atlantic this past 
winter a Liberty ship, the Helen 
Stevenson, just scraped into 
Bermuda with a great crack 
across her main-deck. 

It certainly does appear that 
the welded ship suffers from 
@ fatal weakness. In normal 


weather she is seaworthy enough, 
but the stresses and strains of a 
storm are too much for her. 
The welding cracks and breaks, 
where the old-fashioned rivets 
would have held her plates 


together. A risk that was per- 
missible and necessary in war 
is no longer pardonable in peace ; 
and the restiveness of public 
opinion at the loss of life is now 
being reinforced by the doubts 
of some of the Insurance Com- 
panies. Unless the Americans 
can find some way of overcoming 
this fatal weakness, it looks as 
though no more welded ships 
might be built. 


Shepheards was one of the 
world’s great hotels. Others in 
Cairo might be as comfortable 
and more modern, but none 
had the glamour of Shepheards 
or had anything to match its 
famous terrace, where the more 
privileged could sit and see and 
be seen by the busy world of 
Cairo. Its fame goes back to the 
days when Cromer was High 
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Commissioner and Kitchener was 
Sirdar, and the fashionable world 
began to forsake the Riviera 
for the more dependable winter 
climate of Egypt. 

Shepheards knew a second 
phase in the First World War, 
when its terrace was a meeting- 
ground of nations, of officers 
from Lord Allenby’s polyglot 
army, of spies, of diplomate, of 
the men who were planning the 
conquest of Palestine or the stir- 
ring of the Arab Movement or 
the winning—by force or friend- 
liness—of the Senussi. All that 
ended on 11th November 1918, 
when a young officer was seen 
solemnly presenting a distin- 
guished General with a bowler 
hat (and no offence taken) and 
a band of hilarious subalterns 
took up the great carpet in the 
entrance hall, rolled the manager 
of the hotel inside it, and had 
a tug-of-war. 

So Shepheards reverted to the 
peaceful life and reopened its 
doors to the flow of tourists, 
Americans now, rather than 
British, until a Second World 
War came along and brought an 
army as polyglot as Allenby’s 
to Cairo, and sunburned young 
men from the Western Desert 
sat on the famous terrace. 

Now Shepheards, the Shep- 
heards this generation knew, is 
no more. Fuller accounts of the 
riots in Cairo show the famous 
hotel gutted, a ruin. It was the 
haunt of the foreigner and there- 
fore an obvious objective for 
the hoodlums of the city. One 
day, no doubt, it will be rebuilt, 
if only because it was one of 
Egypt’s chief dollar - earners. 
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But something, perhaps, will be 
missing. It will be brought up 
to date and inevitably lose much 
of its old character. The name 
will be the same, but most of the 
glory will have departed. 


Not very long after the war 
an American, Mr Ralph Inger- 
soll, wrote a book which pur- 
ported to give the inner history 
of the campaigns of 1944 and 
1945. It was not a very good 
book. Mr Ingersoll had an 
almost venomous dislike for Lord 
Montgomery, who could hardly 
do right, and a profound venera- 
tion for General Bradley, who 
could scarcely make a mistake. 
Much of the evidence of those 
critical days was still to be 
published, and Mr Ingersoll too 
often gave the authority of fact 
to the irresponsible gossip of an 
Army Headquarters. 

To compare ‘Top Secret’ 
with ‘The Struggle for Europe’? 
is to do Mr Chester Wilmot much 
less than justice. He, too, writes 
pungently and without much 
reserve. He, too, has his partiali- 
ties and—though less obviously 
than Mr Ingersoll—his aversions. 
And, like Mr Ingersoll, he has 
had to suffer some hard hitting 
in return. But at least he is 
careful of his facts and supplies 
chapter and verse for his state- 
ments, while his general treat- 
ment has won the approval of no 
less an authority than Mr Attlee, 
who has a familiarity with the 
subject only less than Mr 
Churchill’s. Much of what Mr 
Wilmot has written will give 


offence to Americans. That is 
@ pity, but if Anglo-American 
relations have claims, so has 
truth; and when misleading 
and inaccurate versions of great 
events have been allowed to 
appear, someone should be avail- 
able to contradict them. 

On two questions in particular 
the controversy is hot. How is 
it that a war which began with 
an assertion of the rights of 
weaker nations against the 
aggressions of Germany should 
have ended with the surrender 
of nearly half Europe to Russia? 
Mr Chester Wilmot gives the 
lion’s share of the responsibility 
for this result to President 
Roosevelt, to his almost patho- 
logical dislike of the British 
Empire (though he liked and 
admired Britain), to his mis- 
taken sense of the need to secure 
Russian help against Japan, 
when the real need was to do 
without it, and to his fatal 
conviction that he could manage 
Marshal Stalin, when Marshal 
Stalin was really managing him. 
Mr Churchill had qualms, but 
at Teheran, and again at Yalta, 
he found himself very often one 
against two, and on his favourite 
policy of striking at the under- 
belly of the Nazi monster—in 
other words, of attacking through 
the Balkans and Central Europe, 
the American opposition was 
immovable. From a strictly 
military point of view the Ameri- 
cans may have been right. 
Politically they were disas- 
trously wrong; for they handed 
to Russia the rdéle of liberator 
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and the privileges of residuary 
legatee in half a dozen countries. 
Mr Churchill never pressed the 
issue very far. Always in his 
mind must have been the 
thought that the Russians, if 
too much thwarted, might go 
out of the war; and that the 
Americans, getting bored with 
ap intransigeant ally, might 
switch their major effort to 
the Pacific, as so many of 
their leading people, including 
Admiral King, wished them to 
do. Neither possibility was as 
remote as today it may seem. 
The other controversy is over 
the leadership of the Allied 
armies after D Day. Broadly 
speaking, Mr Wilmot sees 


General Eisenhower as an un- 
matched driver of a difficult 
team. Of his military quality 


Mr Wilmot is more doubtful, 
though he gives high praise to 
the General’s handling of the 
Ardennes offensive. He thinks 
that neither General Eisenhower 
nor General Bradley, though 
able tacticians, were in the same 
class as strategists with Lord 
Montgomery. The big differ- 
ence between the British and 
the Americans after the break- 
through was that while Lord 
Montgomery favoured a con- 
centration of effort and one 
big stroke on a comparatively 
narrow front, General Bradley 
wanted a thrust along the whole 
line. The difficulty about the 
British policy was that the one 
big stroke would inevitably be 
made on the left flank and 
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delivered by a British Com- 
mander who had not endeared 
himself to his American col- 
leagues. The result was a com- 
promise. Lord Montgomery did 
not get nearly as much as he 
needed, while General Patton 
took a great deal more than he 
had been allotted. Mr Wilmot 
thinks that if Lord Montgomery 
had been allowed his way, the 
war might have ended in 1944 
and the Western Allies, not the 
Russians, would easily have been 
the first to reach Berlin. 

This picture of the campaign 
is hardly flattering to Allied 
leadership, but in all those 
months their best general was 
neither Eisenhower nor Mont- 
gomery brt Hitler, who per- 
sisted in trying to control the 
tactics of his forces from a 
remote headquarters. Hating 
and mistrusting his generals, he 
would allow them no operational 
freedom whatever. He was 80 
busy making his own mistakes 
that he could not profit from the 
mistakes of his enemies, and his 
generals, fully aware of the hope- 
lessness of the situation, obeyed 
him, because divergence would 
have cost them their lives. 

Mr Wilmot would probably 
not maintain that his book was 
a definitive judgment on these 
contentious issues ; but at least 
his point of view is tenable and 
his contribution is valuable, if 
only as an antidote to the Trans- 
atlantic tendency to minimise 
the part of Britain in the 
common victory. 
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